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ABSTRACT 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SHEB) has been 
operating a program of service- learning in resource development for 
student interns^ public service agencies/ and institutions of higher 
education since 1967. The objectives of the program are: (1) to give 
manpower assistance to agencies concerned with economic and social 
development; (2) to provide opportunities for students to participate 
in the solution of social and economic problems; and (3) to encourage 
students to consider careers in development programs and public 
service. This publication is an anthology of articles written by 
those who first helped to start the service-learning programs and is 
divided into three sections. Section I deals with the development of 
the service-learning concept, section II k'ith translation of the 
concept into a variety of settings, and section III with attempts at 
evaluating both the concept and practice. A major result of this 
program has been the emergence of a philosophy that can apply to the 
broader development of off-campus experiences for students by 
providing students with opportunities to coDibine social and economic 
internships with their college programs, (Author/PG) 
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Introduction 



Peter Meyer 



The Southern Regional .Education Board (SREB) has been operating a 
program of service-learning in resource development for student 
interns, public service agencies, and institutions of higher education 
since 1967. For five years a large number of students, agency 
personnel, educators, and observers have struggled to give birth to 
and nurture the educational and service components of 
service-learning internships. The life of the child and its many parents 
has been neither easy nor simple. The struggle for acceptance and the 
dynamic grou^th of service-learning will continue so long as both the 
concept and those applying the concept remain alive. 

At this particular juncture it seems appropriate to reflect upon 
some of the issues emerging from the growth of service-learning. 
What is service-learning? What are the service and learning 
components of internships? What are internships? What is 
experiential education? What is off-campus education? As the 
program has developed over the past five years, these and many more 
questions have arisen out of a continuous dialogue among the various 
individuals and groups working with the SREB service-learning 
program as well as with developing service-learning programs in other 
regions of the country. 

Many approaches to this particular publication could have been 
taken. It could have been, for example, a chronological history of the 
program, written by one individual. It could have developed into a 
series of discrete monographs, each dealing with one aspect of theory 
or program development and each published and distributed 
separately. However, we believe that the major dynamics of the 
program are best conveyed in an anthology format, which allows 
some of the parents of service-learning to describe how they have 
attempted to help the child develop. 

With the exception of Huey Long, whose evaluation of the effect 
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of the program on agency supervisors appears in Section IH, each of 
the contributing authors has been intimately involved in the 
service-learning effort in a variety of roles. William O'Connell, whose 
opening article gives service-learning a historical perspective, has 
helped nurture the program through various stages as Director of 
Special Programs for SREB. Robert Sigmon and Michael Hart, both 
members of the original SREB project staff, write from that 
perspective as well as from the perspective of current directors of 
independent, but affiliated, state-wide programs. Interns are 
represented by the contributions of Merrill Goodwyn, Edward Cole, 
Richard Smurthwaitc, David Kiel and Walter Gordon.-^' The fact that 
so many intern authors are represented in this publication indicates 
the high quality of intern participation and testifies as well to one of 
the most crucial factors of the service-learning program: the direct 
intervention of the intern in his own experience as well as in the 
formulation of that experience for those who will follow him. 

The publication is divided into three sections. Section 1 deals 
with the development of the service-learning concept. Section II with 
the translation of the concept into a variety of settings, and Section 
IH with attempts at evaluating both the concept and practice. No 
attempt has been made to alter the manner of presentation chosen 
by each author. It has been necessary to edit some of the articles 
because of their original length. There is obviously some repetition in 
content but it is included because the repetition, where it occurs, is 
handled by each author from his own perspective and demonstrates 
the varying ways in which the same material is treated by different 
people. 

Finally, the various agencies that have funded the SREB 
service-learning effort during the five years should be mentioned. The 
diversity of financial assistance demonstrates the variety of people 
who have had sufficient faith in the effort to make it economically 
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feasible for SREB to continue the program. As has already been 
mentioned, the Office of Economic Research of the Economic 
Development Administration has afforded SREB continuous support 
over the five years. In addition, the following agencies have 
contributed support at one time or another: the Office of Technical 
Assistance of the Economic Development Administration^ the 
Department of Labor, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, the Coastal Plains Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Moody Foundation of Texas, 
and many state and local governmental agencies. 

Through the far-sighted vision of our primary funding source, the 
Office of Economic Research of the Economic Development 
Administration (Department of Commerce), service-learning 
internship programs are now being offered through the Western 
Interstate Council for Higher Education (WICHE), the New England 
Board of Higher Education (NEBHE), and Midwest Advisory Council 
for Higher Education (MACHE). In effect, what began as a modest 
effort in the state of Tennessee in 1 964-65 has national scope now in 
1972, for there are only a few states that do not now have or have 
not had in the past five years some involvement in the 
service-learning effort. Since the SREB effort was the first one, and 
since the other regional programs are modeled after SREB's, it seems 
logical that this publication dealing with service-learning should come 
from the Board. 



Section I 



The Development of 
The Service-Learning Concept 



Service-Learning as a Strategy for Innovation 
in Undergraduate Instruction 



William R. OVo/mclL Jr. 



Off-campus, experiential education is fast becoming a major and 
acceptable part of undergraduate education across the country. More 
and various types of institutions are adding activfties outside the 
classroom and off the campus for many students. In the past year 
there have been several national meetings which have included a 
focus on some aspect of this development. Current interest in 
providing non-traditional educational opportunities for students has 
been stimulated largely by recommendations from national boc. :s 
sucli as the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and the 
Newman Task Force, Of course, interest on the part of educators is 
also stimulated by growing recognition of the possibility that 
locations away from the institution can provide legitimate learning 
environments. 

Field work, internships, and cooperative education of varying 
types have long been a part of most professional education, but the 
current interest is much more encompassing and attention is being 
turned to developing opportunities for all students, not just those in 
professional programs, to gain practical experience as a regular part 
of the undergraduate experience. 

Over the past five years, a program has been operated in the 
Soutliern region to provide college students opportunities to 
combine social and economic development internships with their 
college programs. A major result of this program has been the 
emergence of a philosophy which can apply to the broader 
development of off-campus experiences for students. The unique 
contribution of this program to the development of innovations in 
undergraduate instruction is the concept of a balance between service 
and learning througli the relationships among the various 
components of the internship. 

A speech given to a stnall group disct4ssioti session on Innovations in Undergraduate 
Instruction, 27th National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, III, March 7, 1972. 
Williant O'Cofmell is the Director of Special Programs at the Southern Regional Education 
Board, 
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discussion session on Innovations in Underf^aduate 
ICC on liisher Education, Chicago, III., March 1, 1972. 
Special Programs at the Southern Regional ICducatiou 
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The Development of Service-Learning in t) : .South 

Work to develop service-learning as ^trategy for change in 
Southern higher education began with community service program 
which started in Oak Ridge, Tennc-;>ee, and was further developed 
and expanded by the Oak Ridge Associated Universities (ORAU). 

The internship program was based on two perspectives. First, 
students had been used as interns by the Clincli-Powell River Valley 
local development association during the summers of 1964 and 1965, 
under the leadership of several Oak Ridge staff members working on 
a volunteer basis. Second, with nineteen yeans of experience in 
administering educationai programs involving many colleges and 
universities for the Atomic Energy Commission. ORAU was 
considering the possibility of utilizing this experience in areas other 
than nuclear science. Tlie Tennessee Valley Autliori-.y, which had 
lielped with the first local internships, expressec! an interest in 
expanding that idea. ORAU agreed to develop a program and to seek 
support from other agencies for additional internships. Drawing on 
experience in administering similar programs for science students and 
utilizing Oak Ridge administrative and program development 
procedures, thirty-nine interns were placed in 1966. 

To further expand and develop these ideas, the program was 
moved to the Southern Regional EducrUion Board (SREB), This 
move in 1967 officially expanded tlie program to the Tifteen 
participating SREB states and began the concentrated effort to 
stimulate college student involvement off campus. 

The expansion of these internships in resource development and 
their inovement to SREB grew out of a concern for relatmg higher 
education to programs of social and economic change, and was based 
on a tested sample of the potential service of students as well as a 
growing public acceptance of the pleas of students for more relevant 
educational experiences. . 



luternship ObjecHves 

Since the t'ormalization oT li^is program, its objectives have 
reniaincd eonsistent, tliougli some \:.t' the elements have been rentied 
through experienee. Tliere arc several dimensions to the program 
which appear to be somewhat distinct, tliough they are related 
through these underiying objectives. The continuing objectives of the 
program are 

1, to give immediate manpower assistance, through the work of 
students, to agencies concerned witli economic and social 
developn;ent: 

2, to provide construelive service opportunities for students 
seeking to participate in th'c solution of social and economic 
problems: 

3, to encourage young people to consider careers and citizen 
leadership in programs of development and provide a pool of 
trained personnel for recruitment in public ^:ervice; 

4, to allow students, agency personnel, and facuUy to engage in 
a shared learning experience from which all can benefit; 

5, to provide additional avenues of communication between 
institutions of higher learning and programs of social and 
economic dcvelopmcnl by making the resources of the 
universities and colleges more accessible to the community and 
providing a means for relating curriculum, teaching, and research 
to contemporary societal needs. 

The internship design has remained consistent since its inception 
wliile continually being reviewed and evahiatcd. The dynamic 
relationship between the manpower and educational goals gives 
vitality to the vxpeneaces of all involved. The term service-learning 
has been adoo^ed jv, best describing this combination of the 
performance of :i 's/ial service for society and the disciplined 
interpretation ci Tii..-t c> ixrience for an increase in knowledge and in 
understanding a».e's seh. The coupling of aclion and reflection has 
implication:; for boil, ed'-vation and vocation and also is seen as more 
t!* m a useful tvchniq^je for performing a task or for educational 
enrichment. It leads to practice in the development of a lifestyle. 

The concept of service, which is promoted in this program, 
"implies an obligation to contribute to the welfare of others or to the 
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community as a means of development and fulfillment as a human 
being. It recognizes the need for honest and rational interpretation of 
these experiences as a disciplined means of increasing understanding 
of human needs. These two concepts coupled one unit suggest the 
possibility of a lifestyle of sensitivity, maturity, commitment, and 
creativity. Service-motivated action for meeting society's needs, 
either as a career or through citizen action, is encouraged and 
deliberate, self-direeted learning as an unending process is promoted. 

Service-learning has proven to have much to commeiid it to 
public and service agencies and to educational institutions. The 
contributions of students as extra manpower and the learning 
dimension of practical experience are obvious and are not unique to 
this internship program. The linking of service and learning, however, 
as provided in the SREB internship pattern provides experiences not 
usually found either in student jobs or in the traditional academic 
field experience programs. 

Internship Pattern 

The SREB internship structure varies somewhat with the type of 
student, the choice of topic, the character of the host agency, and 
the policies of the participating college or university. However, all 
follow a basic pattern which includes common ingredients that seem 
to maximize the potential for both effective service and effective 
learning. 

Each intern is assigned to an organization carrying out programs 
related to social or economic development which can effectively 
utilize the student's ability and contribute to his learning. 

Each internship begins with the definition of a project by the 
host organization, with assistance from program staff and university 
representatives. The work to be done in the project must be needed 
by the host organization, be of sufficient scope and level to assure 
motivation and growth of the student, and be feasible in terms of the 
limitations of time and the student's experience. 

Universities and colleges usually participate in internship projects 
in their own geographical areas. They provide assistance in defining 
purposes, scope, and methods to be used in completing the chosen 
project as well as determining educational values. Interns are 
recruited through participating colleges and begin immediately to 
share in planning the specific project work and schedule. Faculty 



counselors for each internship come from the p;irticipating 
institutions. 

Each intern has a project committee including a liost agency 
official, a faculty counselor, and often a technical representative. The 
agency official gives tlie intern guidance, assists him in gaining access 
to community resources, relates the project to the overall program of 
the organization, and aids the intern in obtaining any needed 
services. The university counselor is available to advise on procedures 
and methods and assists the intern to set and meet standards in 
carrying out the project and preparing a report. The counselor also 
assists the intern to review and interpret his experience for educa- 
tional and personal development. The technical representative is 
someone who assists with projects in specialized areas. He assists the 
intern in identifying technical resources and in properly dealing with 
technical matters in his report. 

Interns are charged with performing a specified task and are given 
the time, financial support, organizational status, and personnel 
resources to accomplish the project objectives. They are primarily 
responsible for determinining their own schedules and setting 
directions. They can call on committee members to assist rather than 
supervise them. This independence and self-direction is an important 
feature of the program in stimulating student response, growth, and 
achievement. 

Seminars held for all students are designed to stress the 
interrelationships among various activities and problems in de- 
velopment. These gatherings allow interns to share experiences and 
giiin a broader perspective on public issues in social change. 

A final report is required of each intern, causing him to organize 
and articulate his accomplishments, observations, and recommenda- 
tions. It is a report to the host agency and therefore must be useful 
as well as meet academic standards, Project reports are normally 
reproduced in quantity for use by the host organization. 

Interns have ccmpleted projects in such diverse areas as industrial 
development, tourism, recreation, conservation, reclamation, forest 
management, watershed development, manpower development, 
health, education, tiaining, social services, and municii-il m.anagcment. 

Program Expansion 
From its informal beginnings with four interns in 1964 through 
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the summer of 1968, the intern project had developed and 
administered internships for 356 students. Interest from students had 
grown and agency response was extremely favorable even to the 
point that many were willing to use their own operating funds to 
support interns. 

SREB decided in 1969 that program decentralization across the 
Southern region should be the next emphasis. This move served to 
enlarge the administrative capacity of the program and, what is more 
important, to extend and further develop the service-learning 
concepts. Since 1969, SREB's etTort has been devoted to en- 
couraging and assisting the establishment of state-level programs. The 
results have been dramatic in terms of the number of students, 
institutions, and agencies involved. Five states have operated state- 
wide programs and several others are in various stages of program 
planning. Affiliated state-level programs have provided opportunities 
for more students to participate and for the development of 
internships with agencies and higher educational institutions in closer 
association. This closer relationship has brought more commitment 
from colleges, often including the assignment of staff and faculty at 
institutional expense. 

Financial Suppoi t ' 

Financial support for these interiisliips has come largely from 
non-educational agencies. Until decentralization efforts began, all 
costs were paid by grants or contracts from federal agencies to 
SREB. These funds provided for the payment of all but agency 
participants as well as the general operating costs. Each student 
intern receives a stipend for his work and faculty counselors were 
paid by the program, though currently many faculty participate as 
part of their regular institutional load. Other costs include sti'dent 
travcl-if required by the project and to attend the seminnr-and 
report reproduction. 

Support has been provided through the years at varying levels by 
the Economic Development Administration (EDA), Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Coastal Plains Regional Commission, 
Applachian Regional Commission, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Department of Labor. The Office of Economic Research of EDA, 
however, has been the sustaining agency; even in the face of inability 
to attract funds from educational agencies or foundations, this 



agency has provided fiiuindal and philosophical support For the 
retnicment of the service-learning concept and is responsible For the 
program's survival. Parenthetically, it should he noted that officials 
of this EDA office initiated efforts in 1969 to establish similar 
regional programs across the country in agencies comparable to 
SREB. These programs began by using the procedures and principles 
established in the SREB program, though each has now developed its 
own distinct characteristics. 

Beginning with the 1969 efforts to decentralize program opera- 
tions, principles of cost-sharing were also developed. Many agencies 
accepting students agreed to pay portions of the interns' stipends, 
sometimes the travel costs, and often the full cost of report reproduc- 
tion. Some colleges have provided faculty counselors at no cost or on 
released time with expenses for travel paid by the program. Funds 
available under federal grants were supplemented through cost-sharing 
and program decentralization to the extent that there were 500 in- 
terns in 1969 as compared with 150 in the summer of 1968 with 
roughly the same amount of financial support from federal agencies. 

Since that time, while operating with even fewer funds available 
through grants to SREB, the number of students involved lias 
continued to expand with the addition of new sources of funds in 
each of the affiliated programs and through new arrangements for 
sharing the costs involved. 

Successes and Challenges 

The success of these service-learning internships has been judged 
largely on the liasis of enthusiastic response to the idea and 
testimony of successful experiences. The demand from students for 
opportunities to participate has outstripped the ability of any 
program administrator to supply positions. Agencies that once host 
interns under this plan are anxious to have more, even when required 
to invest additional program funds. Some colleges have olTicially 
eslai'>lished service-learning internships as part of their academic 
offerings. One such college is Mars Hill in North Carolina, which has 
completely revised its curriculum and rellecls earlier extensive 
participation ni this program, lixampies of such dramatic response 
are scarce however. 

Several pilot studies have provided ev'dence that basic beliefs 
about Ihe program are sound. A sample survey of aiiencies which had 
participated in the program showed that participants felt the interns 
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had made definite contributions to the agencies and provided 
positive service to the communities. In efforts to evaluate the 
learning dimensions, interns have indicated an increase in under- 
standing community problems, public needs, and the realities that 
affect solutions to these problems and needs. Through cross-cultural 
experiences students say they learned a great deal about people very 
different from themselves and ways they might or might not work 
with these fellow members of society. Students and faculty 
counselors both indicate that generally interns gain new skills in 
idejitifying specific, practical problems and independently de- 
termining ways to deal with them. 

As a strategy for affecting change in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, service-learning in the South has still to provide the 
academic community with sufficient evidence that these concepts 
deserve special consideration. Like most suggested innovations, and 
particularly those in the area of experiential education, evL'luating 
the learning dimensions is the most complex task. Some preliminary 
work has been done through the North Carolina Internship Office 
and may provide a design for further study of these concepts. 

A very important aspect of this i. ulti-dimensional program is the 
opportunity for new institutional-community relationships. With the 
student as the focus, *he faculty member and agency personnel serve 
in a relationship that seems unique in this community-based 
educational approach. Working together as partners witli the student 
helps them to develop new insights into the contributions that each 
can make to the other's work. Faculty often realize potential 
contributions to the curriculum while agencies may identify a new 
source of technical assistance. More systematic investigation of this 
aspect of the program is also needed. 

The full potential of service-learning seems yet to be realized by 
most colleges and universities which have been involved. It seems 
inevitable that off-campus, experiential educational activities will 
continue to grow. Whether an institution chooses to adopt this 
service-learning approach or some other, the concepts developed and 
tested in this action program offer additional alternatives to the 
traditional programs of field work, practicum, coop, or work-study. 
The service-learning model offers another type of off-campus pro- 
gram that seems specifically suited for consideration by the public, 
iion-cxpcrimcntal college or university interested in expanding its 
program to include opportunities for undergraduates to learn in 
non-traditional settings. 
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It is useless to try to report the Resource Development Internship 
Programs (RDIP) of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
in one dimension, albeit that is the traditiojial approach taken to 
problem-solving. If we want a job done, we hire someone to do it. If 
we want someone to learn, we teach him and thereby, the 
assumption goes, he learns. If we want to promote university-com- 
munity relations, we estabh'sh a Committee for the Promotion of 
Relations between the University and the Community. But that kind 
of uni-dimensional approach just won't work with the internship 
program. However, it is reassuring to note that if we took a series of 
snapshots of the program along different axes, we would see 
everyday occurrences. Looking along one dimension, we would see a 
person doing a job; along another, a person learning in the field of 
law or economics; along another, a person experiencing life in a 
poverty area for the first time; along still another dimension, a 
person deciding upon a career. And so on. The list is a long one. 

The beauty and strength of the RDIP is that all these things can 
happen to the same person at the same time, for the internship 
concept rejects the notion that learning can occur only at schooi as 
firmly as it does the notion that a job is a job and has no business 
being examined against the writings of Plato, or Spinoza, or Frost, or 
Keynes, or King. 

Yet there seems to be no word or phrase that captures the essence 
of this kind of service-learning program. On such occasions, it has 
been helpful to borrow from ancient Greek, as Norbert Wiener did in 
coming up with the word cybernetics, to try to symbolize the 
project. In this paper we use diakonia and paideia, two Greek phrases 
that carry with them the concepts of teaching and learning through 
activity, and of a style of life geared to contributing to the welfare of 
others. 

This ci'aluation was included in the *968 project report of the Resource Development 
Internship Program published in the spring of J 969. (At that time Don t'berly mwj serving as 
Executive Secretary to the National Service Secretariat.) In 1972 the name of the project 
was changed to Student Intern Project. 
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In our special shorthand, then, this paper is a report on tli;' 
diakonia piadcia concept as implemented and administered by tli 
RDIP. It is based on the writer's inter\-iews with sjvTal of tin 
interns, counselors, government officials, and admii istrators, his 
attendance at RDIP conferences in 1967 and 1968. Tis perusal of 
confidential reports of program participants, and his deliberate 
exposure to the diakonia paideia concept for the past -wo decades. 

Unfortunately, the medium in which this report is r ndered does 
not permit a simultaneous examination of all aspects ^f the concept 
and the program, so it will look separately at three major 
components: manpower for service, the learning asp ct, and com- 
munity-university relationships. Then it will explore areas where all 
components meet, namely, program balances and imbalances, fund- 
ing, and the future. The report assumes the kind of familiarity with 
the program that can be obtained by reading the 19:-^ and :967 
reports of the RDIP. 

Manpower for Service 

A fundamental change that is occurring in the American c^-ncept 
of work was emphasized by the interns in their application forms and 
evaluation reports. According to their statements, only 3 peicent of 
the interns in 1967 and 1968 sought internship appointments in 
order to gel a job. The other 97 percent api..ied in order to: 
(1) relate academic theory to the real world; (2) contribute to 
developmental activities; (3) acquire research experience; (4) work 
with people; or (5) help with career choice. 

Traditionally, a job is something obtained to enable a person to 
make ends meet. One doesn't go to his job a minute early or remain a 
minute overtime without remuneration. It is something to be 
scorned. One feels a sense of relief on Friday afternoon, and ^'onday 
morning is blue. Economists can control the flow of manpower into 
industries and services simply by regulating salaries and wages. 



because employees automatically seek the highest level of 
emoluments. 

John Kenneth Galbraith punctured this picture of a job when he 
noted, in The Affluent Society, that some middle-class college 
graduates would prefer low-pressure jobs in pleasant surroundings to 
better-paying jobs that involve high tension and long commuting 
time. It has been further punctured by some 25,000 Peace Corps 
volunteers-most of them college graduates-who have sometimes 
chosen a primitive existence in a strange land at sub^-'stent wages over 
more ^'attractive" offers at home. And today it is being further 
deflated by thousands of ministers who turn down suburban 
churches for ghetto parishes, lawyers who choose legal aid help for 
the poor over prestige law firms, and business graduates who are 
more interested in a firm's social involvement than its corporate 
profits. 

Most interns appear to have similar attitudes. They want a job 
with meaning, where they can learn and serve and work with people. 

The internship concept gives to government officials, private 
employers, and educators an opportunity to transform the classical 
notion of a job into one that has the characteristics described above. 
Today's youth is searching for meaning and relevance and many have 
found that jobs can be structured to include these attributes by 
assigning much of the drudgery to automation. 

Many business and labor officials are actively concerned with 
restructuring jobs so that the worker performs more effectively and 
gains satisfaction from learning and serving. But there is little 
evidence to suggest that the spirit which motivates such officials is at 
all pervasive, or that it stems from little more than a reaction to 
demands and events. It should be clear from recent upheavals on 
campuses and in major cities that more than reacting is required. 
Imagination and initiative is needed in the realm of transforming jobs 
into experiences with greater meaning, relevance, and satisfaction for 
the worker. The internsliip program offers an ideal setting for such a 
transformation. 

Interns are young. They possess the energy, imagination, ideals, 
and mobility of youth. Further, they serve only a short time (twelve 
weeks in the case of RDIP), which permits a wide array of 
experiments with little risk of loss from those which fail. Also, 
internships occur at the interface of the generation gap, and at a 
point where the academic world and the world of work meet. 
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At the same time, the internship program is far from ethereal. 
Real work is done, real services performed. It was reported that 
research done by a two-man intern team was the basis of a S500,000 
grant to the agency where the interns were engaged. Another's 
research contributed to passage of a new law in Tennessee which put 
controls on loan sharks. We know that interns undergo real training 
and career development in the fields in which they serve. These 
results can be seen in the intern's evaluation reports, in job offers 
received from their summer employers; and in changes in educational 
programs such as the shift of a law student's career from corporation 
law to poverty law. 

With a firm foundation in manpower development and accom- 
plishment of useful services, the iliakoiiia paidcia concept and the 
RDlP's implementation of it gives today's leaders in business, 
government, labor, and education a model for the transformation of 
the classical notion of a job into one that has meaning and relevance. 
It also offers a constructive alternative to the confrontations taking 
place across the nation by providing the prospect of internship 
openings for all youth who seek them and are willing to participate. 

With the changing attitude toward jobs goes greater unpredicta- 
bility about jobs. It has recently been reported that ten years ago 
half of todays jobs for college graduates did not exist. We can guess 
the future on the basis of extrapolation of current trends, but history 
suggests that more important criteria are scientific discoveries and 
international events, neither of which yield to extrapolation. We 
cannot be very specific in attempting to define jobs that will have to 
be performed in 1980. 

Hence it is a disservice to students and to society to regard ^he 
training element of any educational program as a uni-dimensio.ial 
assembly-line operation. Rather, there must be several degrees of 
freedom within the training process to enable the student to probe 
and explore rchUed areas of interest, and to do so on his own 
initiative. RDIP interns seem to possess this freedom to a greater 
degree than do their colleagues in other, older intern programs. The 
traditional, vocationally oriented intern programs (e.g., medicine, 
education, public administration) were seeii by conferees at a recent 
RDIP Review Conference as overprogrammed, offering too little 
exposure to other fields and giving the intern little chance to free 
himself from feeling like a student. There seems to have been very 
little mutual exploration between the RDIP organizers and those 
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who administer traditional intcrnsiiip programs. It would appear that 
both groups could benefit from discussions and, perhaps, cooperative 
programs. 

Similar exploratory discussions shoidd occur with leaders of 
student-sponsored community service projects, which can be found 
on most campuses. Typically, these are part-time programs, with no 
academic credit given, with little academic consideration of what is 
observed while serving, and with little feedback to the classroom. 
Here again all parties could beneilt from a mutual exploration of 
interests and activities. 

One vital, unanswered question in the manpower field is, how 
many jobs exist? This question should have high research priority 
because of its implications for the eventual magnitude of internship 
programs. One or more small areas should be selected and approaches 
made to all organizations where interns might be placed to determine 
how many could be used and in what capacity. Both summer and 
academic-year interns should be considered. It is strongly suggested 
that this survey be linked with a promise of interns for agencies 
which want them and are qualified to receive them. Just another 
survey would mean that some administrators would pull numbers out 
of a hat or throw the surveyor out of the office in order to get rid of 
a useless intrusion. To be done properly, there must be community 
backing, wide publicity, full explanation, a comprehensive survey, 
and, of course, interns and funding. 

The Learning Dimension 

It is well established that what is learned in an educational setting 
may bear small resemblance to what is taught. An intern spends very 
little time in a classroom but most of the summer, whether he is on 
the job, at a counseling session, or in an intern seminar, is spent in a 
learning environment. The same is true of the other full-time 
participants, members of the SREB staff, and to a lesser extent, of 
the part-time participants, the counselors, supervisors, and con- 
sultants. What, then, is learned? 

Written reports and comments by all conference participants 
emphasize these kinds of learning: 

1. The participant learns interpersonal skills which contribute to 
being an effective person and discovers his strengths ,nd 
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weaknesses in sensitive: situations. 

2. He learns the conse^iuences of putting to the test his ideas 
conceived in a theoretic j1 or vicarious setting. 

3. He learns how to iiientify a problem and bring appropriate 
resources to bear on its solution. 

4. He learns what moves pe iplc and what prevents movement. 

5. He learns something about the totality of facts and forces 
involved in resource ilevelopment. 

6. He learns strategies that can ma.ximize .service-learning oppor- 
tunities for himself and other;. 

7. He learns some o) the cliaracteristics of the cooperative and 
competitive process and the strengths and weaknesses of the two. 

8. He learns that the a<.iuiil accomplishment of something is 
inevitably more complex and difficult than is studying, planning, 
dreaming. 

9. He learns how creative fieedom and imaginative guidance can 
be combined in enabling a person to accomplish things and 
become a constructive force. 

10. He learns of deficiencies 'n his regular academic work and 
feeds back this information to his academic coll jagucs. 

1 1. He learns vital technicjues in interviewing people, conducting 
research, and writing reports. 

12. More prosaically, he gains knowledge of the one or .several 
disciplines related to his assignment—knowledge that was not in 
the textbooks or lectures. 

Obviously, there is overlap <mong t!ic twelve types of learning 
described above. Perhaps thev couh' be fully covered in three 
statements. Perhaps thirty statement, are needed to differentiate 
sufficiently. 

The critical question v hat p oduces these learnings? Some 
agency representatives and Lourv^elon participate in as many as seven 
different internship prograr.is, yet :y consistently and independ- 
ently point to the RDIP program as having much the biggest 
'^payoff.'' 

What strikes the observci as the prime ingredient came through 
most clearly in the dramatic presentation of a case study at the 1968 
RDIP Review Conference. The lonely intern, surrounded by a 
supervisor who was pushing /.im to complete an application for a 
federal grant, a counselor from the university who was trying to pull 



him into producing research datii of interest to the counselor, and an 
attractive technical representative who was trying to lure him into an 
extended visit to her agency, turned to the RDIP oftlcial and asked, 
"Who am I responsible to?'' 

''You are responsible to yourself," came the reply. 

In short, an intern is seen by the RDIP staff as an adult and is 
treated in that manner. He is expected to give evidence of having 
learned without resorting to a multiple-choice exercise or the 
rephrasing of his coun^^elor's pet theories. He is expected to seek 
outside aid while seeing that it remains secondary to his main 
project. 

Second, the RDIP insists on maintaining an even balance between 
service and learning. This attitude frustrates the impatient official 
and professor who think in only one dimension at a time. "What is 
the real purpose/' they demand, "to learn or to serve?'' When the 
answer "both" comes back, the inquirer is dumbfounded and may 
want no more to do with the ideu. Receptivity to the concept is 
more likely to be found among those who have tliemselves 
experienced service-learning and by those who commonly practice 
multi-dimensional thinking. 

Third, it is well managed. Interns show up at the appointed time, 
stipends arrive on schedule, interns' reports are published as prom- 
ised. This aspect does not require a detailed analysis, but must be 
included in a list of attributes because too many good concepts have 
foundered in the sludge of technical incompetence and mismanage- 
ment. 

Fourth, the seminars and reports appear to be valuable learning 
instruments. Several interns came to the seminars with problems they 
thought were unique but discovered they were common to most of 
the other interns, and everyone benefited from the ensuing dis- 
cussion. Both seminars and reports produce some tension in interns 
because they must assume responsibility for something that will be 
publicly assessed. On the whole, the tension does not seem 
inordinate; after the internships, some students look upon their 
responsibilities in the seminar or report-writing as the most valuable 
part of the internship. 

Fifth, off-campus experience appears to be a crucial ingredient of 
the internship program. On campus, even in a work situation, the 
usual protective forces and pecking orders are at play. Off campus, 
the intern encounters the real world with its loneliness, its demands. 
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its unreasonaoleness, its rewards. 

Academic credit for internships is certainly justifiable on the 
basis of the twelve kinds of learning listed above. However, credit is 
not essential to the learning process, although it may be helpful in 
some cases and perhaps harmful in others. In 1968 about 40 of the 
150 interns received credit, although few expected it at the beginning 
of their program. Although the promise of academic credit might 
stimulate some interns to learn more, it miglit constrain others from 
giving full reign to their ideas in deference to doing what they think 
will produce the best grades. 

Of coursO; academic credit, like a dollar bill, has no intrinsic 
value. It is simply an arbitrary measuring device which is convenient 
to many people and institutions. Learning went on before academic 
credit was invented and will continue after it is discarded. But it 
exists and must be considered. The way a student regards academic 
credit might provide a clue to its proper relationship to the 
internship, program. The student who views credit requirements as a 
series of undesirable hurdles to be gotten rid of would benefit little 
from receiving credit. On the other hand, the student who regards 
academic credit as accurately reflecting the importance of a series of 
experiences appropriate to a person of his age and background and 
interests will benefit from receiving credit because it will be 
consistent with his outlook. 

Moreover, academic credit for internships is a means of getting a 
program's foot in the door of the academic establishment. The 
program can be listed in the college catalogue and the administration 
can decide that counseling five interns is the equivalent of teaching a 
class of, say, twenty students. Thus, academic credit for internships 
would give the program institutional backing as well as higher esteem 
in the eyes of government officials and others who look for evidence 
of institutional support as a major index of the merits of a program. 
What has to be guarded against in this kind of situation is a 
slackening of standards. 

Unless more detailed studies reveal that academic credit for 
internships leads systematically to a strengthening or weakening of 
learning, it would probably be wise to continue the practice of 
treating each case on its merits. At the same time, RDIP officials 
should remain responsive to requests for help in handling the issue of 
academic credit. 

Two factors that one might assume to be crucial are not. One, 



the nature or content of the intern's assignment, is not necessarily 
important. For example, a chemistry student conducted a survey of 
county purchasing proceduies and in so doing produced a useful 
document for the agency. He came away feeling thiit he had learned 
a great deal. Two, it's not necessarily important whether the agency 
where the intern works is efficient or inefficient, whether his 
supervisor is strong or weak. Each kind of situation provides a setting 
for a learning experience, given the interest of the intern and the 
support and guidance of the counselor. 

What is important in regard to the preceding paragraph-and this 
gets us back to the heart of the concept-is that the total operation 
not be thought of as the addition of its parts in which a "good" 
agency is rated +2, a bad supervisor as -3, but instead as a process 
that includes a multitude of interrelationships. This holistic per- 
spective is held by members of the SREB staff and many others 
involved in the internship program. Applicants lor an intern program 
need not have it, but many acquire it in the course of their 
internship, as is evident from their reports. 

**The university and public service" has been the subject of a 
much publicized, on-and-off debate. It is disappointing that the 
debates have emphasized the role of the university in providing 
institutional support for presumably beneficial programs, to the 
virtual exclusion of the importance of community service by staff, 
faculty, and students in the performance of its teaching function. 

Whether, how much, and how the university as an institution 
should serve the community may be debatable issues. Whether the 
university should be a seat of learning is not. The embarrassing 
question for educators is, how do you expect to prepare your 
students to become competent in their fields, and more important, 
to become effective and constructive citizens unless you arrange for 
I hem to experience meaningful involvement in the real world and to 
refiect upon this involvement in the company of your learned 
faculty? 

William James tells us that reading and listening can enable us to 
know about something but that we do not know it until we have 
experienced it. For example, it has been reported that a full-year 
internship for Ethiopian university students teaching in village 
schools added nothing to the students' awareness of rural poverty 
and its associated problems. But what did happen to the average 
American intern in similar situations was that he moved from the 
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level of awarent^ss to the level of commitment to do something about 
rural poverty. In the United States, the problems of today and 
tomorrow can be identified through awareness, but they cannot be 
solved without commitment. 

For university leaders who consider knowing something to be a 
higher form of learning than merely knowing about something, the 
time has come to introduce internships of the RDIP type as an 
integral part of the learning process. 

The University and the r immunity 

As with the awarding of academic credit, the fostering of 
university-community relationships is almost impossible to institu- 
tionalize from the outside. Clearly, the thrust of RDIP interest is to 
move beyond the traditional town-gown kind of relationship 
<'ommon to academic institutions into patterns of real participation. 
At one university, businessmen and others in the community serve as 
visiting lecturers and discussants and are listed in the catalogue. Much 
more common is the practice of professors' engaging themselves, 
sometimes with pay and sometimes without, in community affairs. 
The RDIP is another bridge between community and university, 
another means by which mutual participation can fiourish. 

At the RDIP Review Conference in the fall of 1968, most of the 
discussion on university-community relationships centered on strat- 
egies for expanding the RDIP type of internship program. Conferees 
were unanimous in urging program expansion, but RDIP officials 
cautioned that, as presently constituted, its ceiling has almost been 
reached in terms of administrative capability. 

It was generally agreed that some kind of decentralization was in 
order, but where responsibility should rest was a point of major dis- 
agreement. The case for university administration was espoused by 
those who saw the internships as primarily a learning experience and 
who believed that the learning dimension would wither away under 
auspices outside the university. Also, it was suggested that university 
students be involved in program policy and administration. One 
problem, of course, would be the location of the program in the 
university. For example, one would envision the type of program 
administered by the School of Public Health, and quite another type 
by the School of Education. 

Persons who argued for statj sponsorship seemed to feel that a 



state agency would maintain a better balance of interests between 
doing a job (many of the agencies where interns serve are 
state-related) and learning, (Most interns serve in their respeciive 
states so the states have a vested interest in them as human 
resources.) 

What is so clear is that the SREB program has the confidence of 
all parties in the intern program and any new agency, wherever it is 
based, will be suspect by one or more parties, perhaps to the extent 
that it would never be able to get off the ground. Further, any 
attempt to create an entirely new i t of agencies would give rise to 
in-fighting that could well defeat th»* program. 

Given the magnitude of good will and breadth of support for the 
program, SREB-RDIP will be delinquent in its responsibih'ty to the 
South, and to the nation, if it fails to continue to play a central role 
in building the internship program. This c: n be done in ways that do 
not necessarily mean a greatly expanded administrative role for the 
RDIP. For example, the RDIP could establish guidelines for 
internships, act as a conduit of funds for programs, and evaluate 
programs. This kind of arrangement would permit a variety of 
sponsors—a university here, a state agency there— to evolve on the 
basis of merit and in the image of the SREB-RPIP. 

Another possibility would be for the RDIP to create or to 
contract to a separate agency the bulk of administrative chores which 
it presently carries. In t!iis way, the RDIP could maintain its present 
small staff, who could concern themselves with keeping on the right 
track a greatly expanded internship program. 

Balances and Imbalances 

To return to the multi-dimensional view of tlie internship 
program, it is obvious that a number of balancing acts must be 
carried on simultaneously. Among these are: 

1. A balance between elements of rigidity, e.g., the writing of 
reports on schedule, and elements of flexibility, e.g., scope for 
intern initiative 

2. A balance between the intern's particular assignment and 
exposure to new fields and situations 

3. A balance between making suitable arrangements for learning 
to occur, but not making things so easy that little or no learning 

O 
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will occur 

4. A balance between an intern's performing a useful task and 
gaming knowledge and wisdom 

5. A balance v;hcel to maintain a dynamic equilibrium among 
the program objectives and among the sometimes competing 
forces that come into play (Review Conference participants felt 
that SREB-RDIP is just the right kind of balance wheel) 

Two important aspects of the internship program seem to be 
seriously out of balance: the program is far too small in comparison 
with the need for it and it appears to receive its money from sources 
out of proportion to the returns. For reasons cited earlier, this kind 
of internship is one that should be within reach of every college and 
university student, all 6 million of them. It should not be restricted 
to one region of the country, nor to students who just happen to 
hear about it. It is certainly not foreseen that every student will want 
to participate in this program, for some are in a position to set up 
their own internships and others will prefer alternative uses of time. 
But no one should be excluded from this kind of experience simply 
for lack of funds, information, job openings, supervision, or 
counseling. 

To try to analyze costs and benefits is difficult because of several 
unknowns. We do not know, for example, what overhead costs to 
assign to the participating university or host ag ncy. We do not know 
what dollar value to assign as the benefits of an internship received 
by the federal or state government or by the university. 

In spite of these unknowns, certain conclusions can be drawn 
from what we do know, and from assumptions that seem reasonable. 
Not every case yields a savings comparable to the two-man team 
which, at a total cost of S5,000, completed an analysis and report 
which the host agency had been prepared to contract out at a cost of 
$51,000. Eat reporti? from supervisors and others give clear evidence 
that the overwhelming majority of interns make a contribution to 
the host agency at least equivalent to the stipend they receive as 
inierns. Only in a minority of internships does the host agency even 
make a contribution to the stipend. The first conclusion, then, is that 
full payment of the intern's stipend by the host agency is 
economically justifiable. 

We also know that the internship process generates a significant 
amount of learning by the intern. This outcome is seen in the 



awarding of academic credit to interns, and in reports of the interns 
and their advisors. While impossible to quantify exactly, it would 
seem to be fairly comparable to what is learned in half a normal 
semester. 

Judging by tuition charges at institutions receiving the lowest 
amounts of public subsidies, the cost to the student of a half-term's 
learning is at least S500. Hence, the second conclusion is that the 
amount of relevant learning derived from the internship process 
justifies full payment of the university counselor's fee (S300) by the 
university. (Also, the university overhead appears to be at least offset 
by the learning gained by the professor and benefits gained by the 
institution, as a consequence of participation in the internship 
program,) 

Benefits to the several governments-federal, state, and local—are 
more general. The expectation is tliat interns will select careers 
consistent with the needs of society, that they will be better citizens 
and more productive members of the economy. Whether or not these 
expectations materialize vvill not be known for twenty or more years. 
At this stage, it can be reported that the internship process is having 
the kind of effect on interns that they are moving themselves in these 
directions. Here again, quantification is impossible, but in com- 
parison with the magnitude of public support for classroom 
education, and considering the assumptions upon which it is based, 
financial support for experiential education of the RDIP variety 
certainly appears to be a better investment than support for 
classroom education. The objective should be to achieve a proper 
balance between classroom and experiential education which, in 
financial terms, will be reached when the rates of return on 
investment become equaL 

In addition to the federal agencies supporting the RDIP, 
experimentation with the diakonia paideia concept can be found in 
such programs as the Peace Corps, College Work-Study Program, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job Corps, VISTA, and Teacher Corps. 
This experimentation should continue, and changes should be made 
where needed. 

From where this observer siands, the RDIP offers a unique 
experiment in the 'Hakonia paideia concept and, as may be inferred 
from foregoing observations, more advanced than other experiments 
in several impcrtant respects. Hence, wh le a realignment of financial 
support is appropriate, continued support from government agencies 
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is warranted during this experimental period. 

As the internship program becomes institutionalized, it should 
endeavor to alter its support pattern in three ways, as follows: 

1 . The university ' hould cover the cost of fees for the counselors 
and should assume a greater role in the recruitment of interns, 
development of projects, .seminars, and report writing. 

2. The liost agency should pay a share of the intern's stipend 
that refiects the real worth of the intern to the agency, but not 
so much as to make the agency feel it can exert an employer's 
control over the intern. Thus, the agency's contribution should 
always be less than the salary or wage a regular employee would 
recMve for doing the intern's job. Using these criteria, a typical 
agei'cy could be expected to contribute from 50 percent to 75 
percent of the intern's allowance. 

3. Government, at all throe levels, should provide general 
purpose support of sufficient magnitude to enable researchers to 
determine the appropriate balance between classroom education 
and experiential education for college and university students. 

In addition to alterinc the SMpport pattern, SREB should look for 
savings. Consider the team concept. A team of four interns could 
have one basic task, one university counselor, and one technical 
advisor, and write a single report, thereby reducing the number of 
consultants by 75 percent. 

Another saving in scale should result from more concentrated 
recruitment and placement efforts. The administrative backstopping 
for 100 interns from one campus or at one agency ,should be only a 
fraction of the present administrative costs for one intern multiplira 
by 100. 

One important funding feature to retain is use of SREB as a 
conduit of funds. Both the governme.it agencios and the universities 
much prefer dealing with one place having fiscal responsibility than 
several. Of course, SREB does not want to become a large operating 
agency, but there is really little problem here because the SREB- 
RDIP could allocate funds just as foundations do. Project sub- 
missions could be made to the SREB-RDIP for approval, payment, 
and evaluation. Much of the legwork now done by the RDIP staff 
could be assumed by the institutions submitting the projects. 



The Future 

The inevitability of change is truer today than ever, for changes 
occur more quickly than before. Yet the RD^P is in danger of 
stagnation. As presently constituted and sponsored, the numeric 
ceiling has been reached and, because of general program excellence, 
qualitative changes can be expected to lead to incremental improve- 
ment only. 

Given this rather constraining situation, what should be the 
future course of the RDIP? In reviewing the observations and 
suggestions contained in this paper, the following activities should be 
carefully considered: 



1. Experiment with larger-scale programs. This academic year, 
pursue aggressively the possibilities for larger programs in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Atlanta. Next year, concentrate on one or 
two campuses, guarantee internships to all who genuinely seek 
them, discover what percentage of students come forward. At the 
same time, satux'ate a community or region to determine the 
number of internships available among a given population. 
Include semester-long and academic-year internships. 

2. Encourage campuses to share the counselor's allowance and 
agencies the intern's allowance. 

3. Encourage universities, agencies, and consortia to sponsor 
internship projects on their own, but tied in with the RDIP for 
standards, consultations, and, where appropriate, funds. 

4. Spread the word. Proceed with the conference being planned 
for 1969. Invite a few representatives from outside the domain of 
SREB. Make it a setting for the strongest kind of endorsement 
possible for the RDIP program and discuss future plans. 
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Most of us would acknowledge that a significant portion of today's 
students are alienated. The signs of this alienation are many: 
extensive drug use, long hair, and the development of communes and 
other intensive communities. Just as critical, although not as evident, 
is an increasing uneasiness about the possibilities for one's future 
emotional and intellectual growth. This uneasiness is evident, for 
instance, in the general reluctance of students to enter pubhc life. 

Several factors have been consistently advanced as causes of this 
alienation. One historian, Richard Hofstadter, has suggested that a 
determining factor is the lack of a sense of vocation among youth in 
American society (see Newsw^eek', July 6, 1970). This lack can be 
attributed partially to a technological culture in which the products 
of one's work are increasingly less visible. Related to Hofstadter's 
analysis is another which attributes alienation to the fact that youth 
are denied responsibility and that their entry into meaningful public 
roles is prevented for too long a period. An increasing number of 
students, however, viev/ the life and values of American society as 
not so meaningful and even bankrupt; they view entry into T^ublic 
life as an unwise investment of enerfv and commitment. 

Experiential Learning 

One means of getting at the source of this alienation is to 
examine in greater detail the criticism of the manner in which we 
educate ourselves. Our current educational' approaches possess at 
least three basic deficiencies. The ilrst deficiency is a result of our 
seeming inability to recognize that learning is a constant in the life of 
every individual and that experience itself can be the subject-matter 
of education. The pattern of formal education implies that one's 

Viese rcnmrks were presented on July 16, 1970, \o a yjoiip of intents, pitblie ai^eney 
representatives, and faeulty counselors at the University of North Carolina at Charlotte. The 
text was later published by the North Carolina hiternship Offiee. Dr. Sigmon serves as 
Direetor of t)iat office. 
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competence to enter public life is certified in the receipt of a degree. 
We recognize that a man has been adequately trained by simply 
having acquired some technical skill or that he has been made more 
human by having been exposed to the cultural and intellectual 
traditions of Western civilization. Both modes, and especially the 
latter (which is considered the more liberal and humane), assume the 
necessity of communicating some body of knowledge which is then 
appropriated by the individual and utilized to meet the demands of 
his own experience. I believe that this assumption is fallacious since 
it is similar to maintaining that human life proceeds deductively, that 
is,' that human action is always a result of the application of some 
principle. In my theological seminary days I began to sense from 
current movements in philosophy and psychology that all philo- 
sophical inquiry and thought begins with human experience, in many 
instances, formal educational practices have failed to recognize that 
life proceeds inductively. As a result, we have failod to learn from the 
generators of the culture which educational institutions are re- 
sponsible for transmitting. For instance, the content of Kant's 
thought and argument is taught without the realization that his 
philosophy was derived inductively from his attempts to make sense 
of his experience. If we truly want our educational processes to 
develop humane and competent people, a more sensible way to 
proceed would be to enable students to learn to examine their own 
experiences as creatively and as critically as possible. Besides 
proceeding from a false assumption, formal education, in fact 
provides little opportunity to learn how to learn or how to solve 
problems other than those that are hypothetical. Only a small 
percentage of university and college education involves questions of 
lifestyles and process understanding or examines how institutions 
influence behavior. Most of the current emphasis in education is on 
factual information, content delivery, and the preparation of specific 
skills. Research tells us that within five years this kind of education is 
either forgotten or outdated. This loss to society and the individual is 



a result of the failure to recognize that learning is a constant factor 
oi human experience from birth to death. Educational relevance 
occurs when individuals begin to deal competently and compassion- 
ately with their experience of the world. 

Cross-Cultural Settings 

A second deficiency of formal education is its lack of emphasis 
on cross-cultural experience. The exposure to other cultures and 
lifestyles througli the mass medi;^ is indeed high, yet, our understand- 
ing of other behavior patterns ai^' cultures is low. This irony is due 
largely to the fact that the exposure to other cultures is passive. I 
maintain that only by living in cross-cultural contexts and by 
experiencing other behavioral patterns and modes of thought does an 
individual become aware of cultural distinctions and of the values 
that arc uniquely his own. In many instances, forma! education has 
failed to recognize the educational validity of cross-cultural experi- 
ence. However, if one's goal becomes learning how to learn, then 
such experience is not only valid but essential. Whether in an Indian 
ashram, a black community in Charlotte or eastern North Carolina, 
in the management arm of a large business, or in a mental health 
facility, the immediate and direct confrontation of other ways of 
viewing reality would produce the individual's appreciation of shared 
values as well as of genuine differences. Properly engaged in, 
cross-cultural experience enhances an individ iaPs ability to proceed 
inductively and to conceptualize on the basis of his experience of the 
world. In a study of Peace Corp training (Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, VoL 3, No. 4), Roger Harrison notes that training 
programs employing the instructional methods of formal education 
left trainees ill-prepared to adjust quickly to life in other cultures and 
to conceptualize on the basis of their experiences, A recurring 
phenomenon among Peace Corp retuniees was also their inability to 
do more than simply exchange "war stories." Harrison attributes this 
inability to the fact that most of their education had not been spent 
dealing intellectually with their concrete experience. 

The study also suggested that this inability was due to more than 
simply a lack of previous cross-cultural experience or an emphasis 
within formal education on modes of learning other than experi- 
ential. The major deficiency which Harrison noted was that few 
Peace Corp trainees had been prepared by their formal education to 
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cope with the high degree of autonomy demanded by life and prob- 
lem-solving in Peace Corp environments. 

Student Initiative and Autonomy 

This lack of emphasis on developing autonomy and on fostering 
student initiative is a third deficiency of formal education. Students 
in our society have been taught with authoritarian supports for such 
a significant portion of their lives that they find the going 
exceedingly difficult when they are forced to teach themselves. In 
formal education, as it is currently structured, students are told what 
to do and how to do it as well as what is important and what is 
unimportant. One very dangerous result of this directive approach is 
that the educalional system will produce people who are willing Lo 
have things decided for them. In spite of what could be said in its 
faVor, the present system of education is not committed to creating 
confident people whose learning 's self-generated. 

Service-Learning in North Carolina 

These criticisms of formal education as it is currently conducted 
reflect what is behind the learning side of service-learning internships. 
I have argued that an emphasis on experiential learning, cross-cultural 
settings, and student initiative and autonomy is necessary. But I feel 
very deeply that this, kind of education is also the most exciiing and 
rewarding primarily because its assumptions about the nature of 
learning and being human involve service as a natural consequence. 
Most universities are not in the business of granting academic credit 
to students working to solve immediate and indigenous community 
problems. Within fonnal education, a premium is placed on 
dispassionate analysis, which most often results in unrealistic and 
abstract concerns. I am sure, however, that students' concerns are 
never as humane and realistic as they are when these concerns grow 
out of direct contact with people who have problems. Service- 
learning internships have as t! ^ir intent the development of open, 
fiexible, competent, learning, and airing individuals. Although 
criticisms of non-experiential modes of education entail an emphasis 
on the self, this emphasis is balanced within the concept of 
service-learning internships by the necessity for service and by the 
recognition that it is only in ''giving a damn" about one's brother 
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that one's own experience, however well-conceptuaHzed, can begin 
to have iiieaniiig. 

These thoughts about a new way to approach education and 
piibhc service provide a conceptual framework for the North 
Carolina Internship Office (NCIO). The Department of Administra- 
tion and the Board of Higher Education of North Carolina state 
government are cooperating in providing basic support for the NCIO. 
Tlie basic assumptions and objectives of this office are: 

1. College students are a significant source of manpower for 
meeting public needs in North Carolina, and we seek to provide 
student manpower for public service. 

2. The world of public agencies and needs beyond the classroom 
is a learning environment that is grossly underutilized, and we 
seek to foster this understanding. 

3. We also seek to facilitate the development of institutional 
relationships and linkages which might enhance these primary 
objectives. 

With a limited student staff, the NCIO is attempting to stimulate and 
foster programs that will provide service-learning opportu:iities for 
students at the state and local government levels. As a result of our 
objectives, we are also conducting research about the nature of the 
internship experience and examining the program goals and designs 
of at least twenty different programs that are operational in the state 
this summer. We are also attempting to provide some long-range 
planning which might better enable the state to utilize student 
internship participation in state problems and to understand the 
service-learning concept. 

At least ten internship programs throughout the state have 
emerged out of the service-learning concerns which I have been 
discussing with you, and another ten programs are actively utilizing 
student manpower this summer. Five hundred students along with 
2,000 students under the Plan Assuring College Education (PACE) 
program constitute a fine beginning by state government in providing 
opportunities for young people to become involved in public issues 
in the state. You at Charlotte are part of this effort. 

We have been delighted that this university and the p;,blic 
agencies of this area have begun to respond so favorably and so 
capably to the kind of service-learning activity that we in the >JCIO 
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are committed to supporting and encouraging. Your activities have a 
ring of authenticity in that they have been locally determined and 
are locally administered and you have local students dealing with 
local problems. This design from an administrative point of view 
appears to be a commendable model and many others are beginning 
to hear about your enterprise and express interest in it. 

From an educational point of view, those of you who are 
participants in the internship processes, either as student interns, 
faculty counselors, or agency colleagues, have an immensely exciting 
opportunity. For if you accept the argument presented tonight, you 
have to all three see yourselves as learners. And you are involved in 
this opportunity because of your own decisions and because there 
was something useful to do. 

Role of Agency Colleague 

For those of you who are agency colleagues (about the public 
business) and have a student or two interning with you, a fantastic 
educational responsibility rests upon your shoulders. You have 
defined a task within an overall mission that you and the intern 
believe can be accomplished in a ten- to twelve-week period. You 
are, as a result, providing the experiential context for the service and 
leariiin T of a student. In most cases, the student will not have been 
exposed to the cultural styles of public agencies and is therefore in a 
cross-cultural setting just by being in your agency. It is my hope that 
both you, the agency colleague, and the students recognize the 
immediate worth or usefulness of the task being pursued and are 
equally av/are of the possibilities for significant learning. To be so 
aware demands some time and sensitivity. In order to find 
administrative ways for allowing the student to be as autonomous as 
possible, we recommend and have found effective the method of 
appointing students in service-learning internsiiips as independent 
agents through independent contractual arrangement. That is, nego- 
tiate a contract with the student to perform a certain portion or 
work and state some educational objectives within the constraints of 
a time period and a given public environment. It is my convictioii 
that by arranging this relationship, the task (the product) you want 
completed will be better accomplished and more helpful to the 
pursuit of your own objectives. 

If the task is recognized by you as being important, if the 



cross-cultural aspects of the office routine or nature of the 
assignment are entailed, and if the intern is seen as having 
independent status, the host agency has in essence become the 
environment for the student to begin to find his way toward a 
service-learning lifestyle, realizing, it is hoped, the values inherent in 
the service-learning concept 1 have discussed. He has exercised a 
public responsibility in response to a specific need and has begun to 
see that he must be a caring, learning human being. 

Role of Faculty Counselor 

The faculty counselor functions as an interpreter for the student, 
for the agency colleague, for himself, and for his academic 
colleagues. With the student he has an indispensable function in 
assisting with the definition of a carefully conceived task assignment. 
Too low or too high an expectation can be harmful. He can be 
available to the intern for the personal kinds of concerns that will 
arise. He can assist the intern in understanding the kinds of experiences 
he is encountering and the naturcof cultural confrontation and he can 
support the student in his quest for self-directed, autonomous learn- 
ing during the internship. With the agency representative, he can be 
available to represent the energies and talents of academia for dealing 
with public issues. He likewise can be supportive of the learning en- 
vironment that public life presents. Too often the university-com- 
munity dialogue never becomes dialogue, since the university provides 
its services from its storehouses of wisdom and rarely recognizes the 
educational uses of the world beyond the classroom. 

Faculty members, 1 believe, hold the key to educational reform 
because they generally hold the key to effective educational power. 
It is my growing conviction that if faculty members do not become 
more involved in experientiai learning opportunities, their credibility 
will begin to deteriorate rapidly. 

The Student 

Even though I think being a local agency colleague and being a 
professor in these service-learning internships can be a highly 
intriguing and demanding enterprise, the real excitement for me is in 
what happens to a student who gets a taste of confronting an issue 
and seeing something happen as a result of his effort; who begins to 
Q sense that his own limited exposures to life have been protective and 
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begins to see the ^'astness and expansivencss and heterogeneity of 
human experience; who begins to take charge of his own life, his own 
educational agenda, and realizes that he can cause things to happen 
rather tlian have them happen to him. This is excitement and one of 
the payoffs of the service-learning internship style. 

Some Criteria for Evaluation 

Each participant in tlie service-learning process-agency col- 
league, faculty member, and student-have iiiimense opportunities if 
they can "put it all together." In this regard, I would like to suggest 
some questions which might be useful in measuring the success of the 
internship process: 

First, are the students dealing with indigenous community needs? 
In other words, is the student's problem or task humanly important? 

Second, are we meeting those needs in interinstitutional ways? 
Tliat is, are university officials, agency officials, and other public 
bodies cooperating through tlr^ internship process? 

Third, are we raising the level of dialogue about the quality of 
life within the university, the community, and the agency? Are the 
questions "What is worth doing?" and "What is worth knowing?" 
being pursued with any vigor at all? 

Fourth, are students beginning to deal with their own experience 
as interns and to develop an awareness of the lifestyle possibilities of 
experiential learning? 

It is the hypothesis of the NCIO that through the student 
internship route which stresses the service-learning concept and 
internship design, these criteria can be met with varying degrees of 
intensity and success. Service-learning for students can be the logical 
plaee to begin realizing a vision about the ways we can learn to 
survive with style in the following decades. 

Risking Tragedy 

Corita Kent and Joseph Pintauro, in their little book To Believe 
in Man, say ''We must become new men or be satisfied as we are . . . 
either way we risk tragedy.'' I believe that through mutual participa- 
tion in student service-learning internships, we are on the frontier of 
becoming new men, for we are risking tragedy by trying to care, by 
being open, by attempting to become competent, by searching for 
ways to learn, and by accepting public obligation. 
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Recent educational conferences in Sarasota, Florida, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, indicate not only that community-based experiential learning 
has grown dramatically in recent years as a curricular feature of 
higher education but also that this empirical learning style is to be a 
major trend in the immediate academic future of the nature. 

Obviously such a vigorous movement must have been generated 
by strong and pervas^!ve forces. In the views of the staff at the North 
Carolina Internship Office (NCIO) there were three: (l)thc begin- 
nings of action taken on the old recognitions that experience is itself 
educational and that learning continues throughout life; (2) attempts 
to introduce cross-subcultural and service-oriented experiences into 
curricula; and (3) recent emphasis upon the development of student 
autonomy and initiative. 

The response of the slate of N jrth Carolina through NCIO, for 
three full years now, has been espousal of service-learning. This 
particular form of experiential learning is a distillation of consider- 
able thought about three questions: what is worth knowing; what is 
worth doing; and how community-based learning can be maximized. 
To provide a sound learning context, service-learning requires of any 
internship that: (!) there be a task whose meaning is clear to the 
students; (2) the saident receive in his placement careful support 
from his educational institution; and (3) reciprocal learning among 
the student and his work directors be assumed. 

In the three-year history of NCIO the interplay of the three 
educational forces, the three preliminary questions, and the three 
ingredients of a successful internship has led to the completion of ten 
substantial studies by NCIO and two major articles in national 
publications (Appalachia magazine and NSVP News of ACTION), 

Obviously^ however, these products of cerebral activity could not 

Robert L SiRmon is the Director and David N. h'duxirds, M, is the Assistant Director of the 
North Carrftfia Iniemshii) Office. This history of service-Iearmng programs in North 
Carolina firs* apfwared in "Higher Education in North Carolina"* (June N, J 972) published 
Q '-v the North Carolina Board of Higher Education. 
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alone have convinced the governor, the General Assembly, the 
Department of Administration, and the North Carolina State Board 
of Higher Education (BHE) to support service-learning as they have 
done. What dramatized not only the validity but also the utility of 
service-learning was the realization that most of the vast creative 
energies and talents of our 148,000 college students were not being 
directed to state program development, management, and advocacy. 
What better way to enlist student power than through service-learn- 
ing? Thus, in March 1969 the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) and the North Carolina Department of Administration 
agreed to establish a state internship office. A director was employed 
in April of that year, and SREB provided direct assistance through a 
student intern associate and staff consultation. The Department of 
Administration gave financial and administrative support to sustain 
the organizational responsibility vested in the Board of Higher 
Education. Before 1969 only two major programs for student 
involvement with public issues existed in North Carolina. 

The next thirty-six months saw NCIO manage or help initiate 
programs involving over one thousand service-learning internships 
and assist in the development of twelve internship programs across 
the state. These programs have been supported by the raising of over 
S500,000 and by the cooperation of 150 public agencies. 

Partly by way of contribution and partly in response to this 
burgeoning activity several events helped mold the present configura- 
tion of NCIO. In September 1970 Governor Robert Scott told the 
Southern Governor's Conference: 

I want very much for us to provide leadership in developing 
constructive opportunities for college students and faculty to 
contribute more directly to programs of economic and govern- 
mental improvement in the South.,,, I would like to see the 
establishment of a network of programs so that we can extend 
the opportunities for service-learning to a much greater number 
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of students and make more elTectivc use of tl:o energy and 
talents of these young people in helping their region achieve a 
higher quahty of hfe. This is one approach to making our 
collegiate curricula more meaningful to students. It is also a 
promising way to attract more able students into public service 
career^. 

During the 1971-72 session the General Assembly went on record 
supporting the ideals and programs underpinning service-learning. On 
July I, 1971, through a "B" Budget appropriation from the General 
Assembly, the Board of Higher Education assumed tlscal responsi- 
bility for NCIO and has recently made the office an integral part of 
the new Center for the Continuing Renewal of Higher Education, On 
August 20, 1971, the Board of Higher Education passed a resolution 
expressing its support of NCIO and service-learning, recommending 
higher education's use of these two learning resources and suggesting 
expansion of the service-learning option to all students, with 
academic credit where warrinted. On October 15, 1971, as a signal 
of the success and growing future of state-supported service-learning, 
an assistant director was added to the full-time staff of NCIO. This 
brought the composition of personnel to a director, an assistant 
director, an administrative secretary, and ad hoc student intern 
assistance. 

The programs and activities generated by this staff have resulted 
from the coordinated focus of three aims: (1) to increase university 
and college student involvement with public needs and opportunities; 
(2) to increase the utilization of off-campus North Carolina as a 
learning environment; and (3) to provide options for students to be 
exposed to and to develop a service-learning lifestyle. 

NCIO, partially by design and partially because of the availability 
of federal funds, embarked on a strategy from the fall of 1969 to the 
present that included: ( 1 ) development of regional service-learning 
programs in Appalachian North Carolina; (2) assistance with urban- 
university-model programs in Charlotte and Winston-Salem; (3) liai- 
son with existing and newly created student internship programs and 
their managers; (4) development of issue-focused internship programs 
in planning, health, law, and the 'environment; and (5) sustained 
planning, advocacy, and evaluative rt iCw. 

Spreading the service-learning internship design (an agency base, 
a specific project, university support, project committee support. 
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independent status for student intern,- seminars, and final report), 
NCIO initially gave attention to colleges and universities with limited 
or no off-campus learning experience and to nearby public-service 
agencies that demonstrated a readiness to participate in service-learn- 
ing programs. 

Th*' following five sections highlight the accomplishments of the 
pilot efforts to date and indicate some ramifications for the future: 

University-Regional Program in Appalachian North Carolina 

As a result of the regional program approach, six institutions in 
the Appalachian area of North Carolina are developing independent 
capacities for arranging and managing service-learning programs. 
These schools are Appalachian State University, Mars Hill College, 
John C. Campbell Folk School, University of North Carolina at 
Asheville, Western Carolina University, and Warren Wilson College. 
Among them different styles have emerged, with the Community 
Development Institute at Mars Hill College and the Student 
internship Program at Appalachian State University providing exem- 
plary program designs. Two Youth Leadership grants in Appalachian 
Regional Commission (ARCj Research and Demonstration categories 
have provided basic support that has been supplemented by state 
funds, local agency funds, and university resources. 

The developmental strategy of NCIO has been to assist each of 
the five senior colleges and universities and J,C, Campbell Folk 
School to determine its own approach and style consistent with the 
basic service-learning goals of NCIO. Results to date clearly indicate 
the strengths of this strategy. 

From these results a triangular funding arrangement model has 
emerged. The state, through NCIO and federal ARC grants, provides 
seed money to initiate a service-learning program. Universities and 
colleges, because educational values are received, provide up to 
one-third of the costs. Public agencies, because they receive services 
from student work provide one-third or more of the total cost. In 
this cooperative arrang^^ment, organizations have been eager to 
participate and provide dirert support. Initial support through funds 
and conceptual guidance has been implemented and enhanced by a 
full-Hrie coordinator in Asheville, a position provided for in the ARC 
grants. 



Urban-University Models 

Charlotte and Winston-Salem have been the sites of two 
NCIO-assisted models. In the Charlotte area the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte Institute for Urban Studies and Comnninity 
Servi{'3s provided the leadership and a base of operation. There was 
top administrative support from the vice chancellor's office, manage- 
ment capability from the institute, and assistance in program 
development from members of the student body. Further impetus 
came from students at Davidson College and Johnson C. Smith 
University as well as city and county government officials. Witlj-only 
outside encouragement and limited financial assistance from NCIO 
the Charlotte ''consortium" has evidenced s'ow, steady, and sound 
growth since the summer of 1969. It row can boast that thirty 
public and private agencies and all post-^'^condary educational 
institutions in the area are involved with service-learning. The 
program has paid off for 1 20 students in the form of academic credit 
for their internship experiences and weekly attendance at student- 
run reflection seminars. The model developed in the Charlotte area 
can be translated into almost any other urban or council-of-govcrn- 
ments area in the state. 

A 1969 summer intern initiated a program in Winston-Salem with 
the strong endorsement of the mayor. The city coordinated and 
managed programs for over 200 part-time student interns within one 
y(^'dr. Title I grants from the BHE weie secured for two successive 
years to provide additional support. The Academic Urban Affairs 
Consortium, based at Wake Forest University, came into being after 
the original effort and assumed operational responsibility for the 
Service-Learning Internship Program (SLIP). In contrast to the 
Charlotte model, only limited university support has been realized in 
Winston-Salem, and no sustaining program currently exists there. 

Program Liaison with Other Internship Programs 

NCIO has provided the leadership for convening project managers 
of internship programs in the state and providing a clearinghouse of 
information on programs. The network that is emerging is informal 
and committed to working collectively in improving and increasing 
off-campus service-learning opportunities for college students in 
North Carolina. 
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NCIO has provided technical assistance to a number of programs 
in North Carolina state government. NciO has collected data and 
published listings of interns supported by the state for summer 1970 
and summer 1971. Publications on the service-learning concept, 
faculty roles in it, and other training-related materials have been 
produced and distributed throughout North Carolina. Research and 
training designs have been developed and applied by the student staff 
of NCIO in cooperation with different programs across the state. 

As the SREB-initiated effort with the state in 1969 was to be a 
model from which other states could learn, the NCIO staff has 
provided direct assistance and much information to state government 
personnel in Georgia, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, The NCIO staff continues a relationship with SREB; 
SREB participation, however, has been minimal over the past year. 
Recent collaboration has been limited to assistance in certain 
research and a newly initiated evaluation of NCIO's efforts and 
directions. 

Special-Issue Programs 

Through the interest of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) in exposing minority students to governmental 
planning issues, through the interest of th''ee predominantly black 
universities in off-campus learning opportunities for social planning, 
and through the NCIO commitment to arranging service-learning 
opportunities around special needs or issues, two sequential grants 
from HUD were made available for social planning to service-learning 
interns from Shaw University, Winston-Salem State University, and 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University. 

With the emergence of ecological concern, NCIO has coordinated 
and provided administrative assistance in arranging eleven environ- 
mental internships in 1970 and thirty in 1 97 1. Each student pursued 
a specific task within a stale agency and produced a report. 

Student-originated projects relating to environmental issues were 
funded by the National Science Foundation (NSF)at the University 
of North Caro^'na at Ashcville, Mars Hill College, Wake Forest 
University, and hast Carolina University. The first three institutions 
received encouragement and support in proposal development from 
NCIO. 

Under an ARC grant, NCIO was instrumental in assisting the 



University of North Carolina Medical School Department of Family 
Medicine at Chapel Hill initiate an extern program for fifty medical 
students in Appalachian learning settings of the state. 

With assistance from the North Carolina Central University Law 
School, NCIO through a law student intern-associate developed a 
vital program for law students to work with solicitors and defenders 
during the summer of 1971. This effort promises to provide a model 
for other clinical-education experiences for law students in the state. 

Combining ARC and NCIO support, Vietnam veterans initiated 
veterans' college recruitment and counseling centers at Appalachian 
State, Warren Wilson, and Western Carolina during 197L These 
centers have sparked a marked improvement in assistance to veterans 
returning to college life. 

Looking Backward and Forward 

In the program and projects reviewed above, NCIO has attempted 
to maintain a consistent educational philosophy and long-range 
perspective. The questions set forth below reflect the controlling 
considerations, and criteria 1 and 2 especially were used in many of 
the ten NCIO studies alluded to at the outset, 

1. Are the projects dealing with local community needs? Does 
the problem or task of the student internship assignment iiave a 
sense of human importance about it? 

2. Are we meeting these needs in interinstitutional ways? Are 
university officials, agency officials, citizens, and students co- 
operating through the internship process? 

3. Are we raising the levels of dialogue about the quality of life 
within the university, the communities, and public agencies? Are 
the questions ^^What is Worth Doing?" and '*What is Worth 
Knowing?" being pursued with more vigor? 

4. Are the students involved beginnhig to deal more competeiitly 
with their own experiences as interns and to appropriate their 
learning lor the development and application of their own 
values? 

Looking to the future, NCIO, directing its resources to a 
service-learning promotional strategy, will: 
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1, Further increase service-learning opportunities for college 
students by urging the stale to support and make accessible to 
the people in a center for state advocacy, program development, 
technical a.ssistance research, and clearinghouse data on oppor- 
tunities. NCIC), within the new Board of Governors, has this 
potentiid, ami NCIO's current compilation of a '\state-of-the-art 
inventory" on community-based, experiential learning programs 
should help develop a realistic plan of implementation. 

2, Urge all public and private colleges and universities to endorse 
service-learning as legitimate education, make it eligible for 
academic credit, and recognize faculty involvement in service- 
learning with financial and status rewards. (The Board of Higher 
Education has set an example for this in the resolution cited 
above.) 

3, Urge public organizations and private agencies to embrace 
public needs by participation in service-learning not just in the 
summer but throughout the year. This implies appropriate 
regular budget designations and student manpower provisions, 
especially under the position categories of staff personnel, 
contractual services, training, or special line items, 

4, Help infuse existing experiential programs with service-learn- 
ing possibilities. This would help expand youth involvement in 
public issues and events through current mechanisms (e.g., state 
agency internship programs, local governn:ent programs, legis- 
lative internships, field experience programs, special programs at 
colleges and universities), 

5, Encourage greater student participation in planning and 
operating programs. Such encouragemeni can help adapt widely 
differing learning opportunities to present academic mechanisms 
and attack the unresponsiveness of the educational establishment 
often implicated in college dropout ^studies. 

The past and present efforts of NCIO have now been presented in 
principle and fact: the future efforts have been set forth only in 
principle. To give substance to the proposed scheme* NCIO intends 
to execute several key projects. 

To expand opportunities in the state generally, NCIO wili 
specifically try to develop a system of business internships, bringing 
together what sometimes appear to be incompatible social segments. 
A preliminary meeting with several business leaders has already heen 



held to determine feasibility of tlie project. 

To gather the latest data on community-based experiential 
learning, NCIO staff will visit campuses across the state as follow-up 
on the previously mentioned state-of-the-art inventory. This informa- 
tion in abstract form will be made available to any interested party 
but especially to schools planning or expanding programs, agencies 
interested in student niterns, and funding sources for internship 
programs. 

As companion to this inventory a case-study book on service- 
learning in North Carolina will be prepared for public use this 
summer. 

The functions of information brokerage, fund-seeking, moral 
support, cultivation of government involvement at all levels, research, 
program management, and training can thus be seen as common 
elements of the recorded past, the developing present, and the 
projected future of NCIO, The office has executive, legislative, and 
administrative mandates, a list of proven successes with the service- 
learning model, and at least the potential for a variety of vital 
services to education and government in North Carolina. With 
continued support, NCIO feels it can realize its goal of seeing that 
every North Carolina college student has the opportunity of at least 
twelve weeks in community-based experiential learning as part of his 
academic career. 
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The Georgia Intern Program 

Michael A. Hart and Lonni Ann Fredman 



Goals and Purposes 

The goal of the 1971 Summer Governor's Intern Program was to 
bring together college and university students and Georgia state 
government in an optimum utilization and synthesis of the resources 
of both. 

Since the projects the interns undertook were of a professional 
nature and designed by the participating agencies as tasks essential to 
departmental operation and because the department's share of the 
intern stipend was only a fraction of the amount at which 
professional employees performing the same task would require, the 
Governor's Intern Program benefited state government through 
services as well as monetary savings. 

To the interns the program offered a comprehensive service-learn- 
ing experience in the realm of Georgia state government. Rather than 
following the traditional pattern of testing theory in the field, the 
Governor's Intern Program stressed community-based learning with 
heavy emphasis on tlie completion of the specific task and the 
acquisition of knowledge nnd -kills. Frequently the designated 
project suggested further areas for the engagement of the intern's 
attention and the students were thereby in a position to isolate and 
act upon concerns not readily identifiable in the day-to-day 
functioning of the department. 

Since a primary goal of the intern program was to enable the 
students to acquire an understanding of the total expanse of Georgia 
state government— to gain an insight into its purposes, organization, 
problems, and methods of operation-a series of seminars focusing on 
a variety of issues requiring public policy was designed to 
complement the intern projects and broaden the total learning 

Tliis review of the Georgia Intern Prot^ram is extra eted from "Governor's Intern Program: 
Fiml Report, Summer I97J/* Afiehacl Hart is Special Assistant to the Governor for Youth 
Affairs and serves as Director of the Georgia Intern Program. Lonnie Ann Frcdnmn is 
Assistant Direetor. 
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experience. High-ranking officials in various departments of state 
government chaired the meetings, each of which was attended by 
about twenty students serving in diverse areas of the program. 
Because the sessions stressed a dialogue rather than a question-and- 
answer format, the interns were able both to relate knowledge gained 
on their individual projects and in school to the topic at hand and to 
present their opinions directly to personnel intluential in policy- 
making in the areas under discussion. 

In bringing the interns together, the seminars i:lso served as a 
point of unity for the program, giving the students (especially those 
working outside the Atlanta area) a chance to meet eajli other, 
become familiar with each other's projects, and feel a stronger sense 
of identity with the program as a whole. 

The development of skills in problem-solving and interpersonal 
relationships was of high priority. Placements were m^ide on the basis 
of v/ell-defined tasks designed by the agency to actively involve the 
intern in agency programs. Interns were encourged to seek their 
own means to meet an agency need and to become involved with 
co-workers and agency clients in determining these means. Addition- 
ally, in meeting the on-the-job situations and in taking the initiative 
in structuring new tasks not anticipated or designated by their 
original project design, many interns discovered abilities of which 
they had previously been unaware. 

Planning and Recruitment 

Operation of a pilot intern program began in the spring of 1971. 
Authority for directing the program was vested in the Governor's 
executive secretary, with administrative and technical assistance 
provided by additional staff from the Governor's office, the 
Department of Family and Children Services, and the Southern 
Regional Education Board. The first week in April, directors of state 
government agencies were informed about the initiation of the 



Governor's Intern Program and asked to submit descriptions oT 
projects for which they could utilize interns. The following week the 
Governor contacted the presidents of all colleges and universities in 
Georgia asking them to lei their students know about the oppor- 
tunity for participation in the program. 

Over four hundred students applied and over twenty-five state 
agencies and eight area planning and development commissions 
requested interns. All applicants were interviewed either in person or 
by telephone. Screening was usually based upon maturity and 
interest in the program and educational classitlcation, with priority 
given in the following order: (1) upperclassmen or graduate students, 
(2) Georgians attending Georgia schools, (3) Georgians attending 
out-of-state schools, (4) out-of-state students attending Georgia 
schools. 

Two hundred students were referred to agencies for the final 
interview before appointment, with every effort made by the intern 
office to coordinate the students' interests and abilities with the 
departments' needs and functions, hiterns and the agency supervisor 
had the final say in selection. Interns could accept or reject the 
project depending upon the challenge they saw in it. Agencies 
accepted or rejected students depending upon how they viewed the 
students' abilities to do the tasks. 



Orientation 

The program officially opened on June 14 with an orientation 
session in the State House Chambers. University and state govern- 
ment officials greeted the students and explained the challenges 
offered to them by participation in the program and the oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the welfare of Georgia. 

Particular attention was pnid to informing the interns of the 
mission of the various funding agencies and the role the interns were 
to play in meeting agency goals. A follow-up orientation for small 
groups was held following the general session. At these sessions 
interns were briefed on their particular departments or commissions 
and the importance of their individual projects. 

Funding and Expenses 
Funds for program operation were provided by the Appalachian 
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Regional Commission, Coastal Plains Regional Conimis.sion, 
Economic Development Administration, Environmental Protection 
Agency, Office of Economic Opportunity, eight area planning and 
development commissions, and twenty-six state agencies. In addi- 
tion, the Atlanta Urban Corps provided College Work-Study funds 
for eighteen students participating in the program and the Southern 
Regional Education Board provided technical assistance for adniini.s- 
tration and evaluation and granted limited funds. The total budget 
for the program was approximately S250,000, with nearly 5150,000 
actual cash. 

Interns were provided an educational stipend of S935 for 
undergraduates and SI, 100 for graduates for full-time work for an 
eleven-week periou. Four stipend checks were i.ssued in the course of 
the appointment, with a final check of SI 00 issued upon receipt of 
the final report and its acceptance by the interns' supervi.sors. 

Travel and miscellaneous expenses rehited to the project were 
reimbursed by the cooperating agency. The intern office covered 
expenses for travel involved in attending the seminars. 

Program Components 
Projects and Reports 

The major concern of the program was that the intern tasks be 
meaningful to both intern and agency and that the projects be of 
substance and depth similar to that of assignments undertaken by 
professional state employees. At Governor Jimmy Carter's request, a 
memo was .sent to all supervisors stressing the Governor's desire that 
all interns be given challenging tasks and that the si pervi.sors expect 
and demand top performance from all interns. 

One intern was as,signed to deal specifically with project 
adjustment and evaluation. He made a personal visit to each of the 
interns at the project locations and discu.ssed program objectives with 
the interns and their supervisors so that a better understanding could 
be gained of what each participant wished to derive from the 
individual project. For those interns who felt their projects were not 
sufficiently challenging or were not called for an adequate utilization 
of their talents, every effort was made to strengthen the project to 
the satisfaction of both intern and supervisor. The goal was to see 
that all students had interesting and meaningful assignments and that 
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the individual departments were able to gain oplimuin henctil from 
the talents and abilities of the interns working with Ihcm. 

Upon completion of the full-time assignment, each intern was 
given forty-five days ni whieh to complete a final report on his 
project. The reports were of major significance to the program. Not 
only did they require the interns to analyze their summer's 
experience in a coherent fashion and thus enable them to acquire a 
more ordered perspective on the tasks they had undertaken, but the 
reports also served as working documents for future departmental 
operation. 

Project reports were reviewed by agency personnel lo assure 
validity of the facts and conclusions and lo evaluate the value of the 
writings. Many of the reports were published in large quantities by 
the departments, either separately or as part of more extensive 
agency documents, and were widely distributed to persons and 
organizations to whom the findings would be relevant. 

The intern office retained a copy of all reports and published a 
compendium detailing the contents of each. 

Important components of the program in addition to the projects 
and reports were the seminars, informal meetings with the Gover- 
nor's staff, a periodic newsletter, social functions at the mansion, and 
a retreat for about twenty interns at the end of the program. 

Seminars 

The seminars dealt wil^ eleven topics relevant to the potentials 
and problems facing Gef\gia. Kncwledgeable officials in appropriate 
departments of stat*^ government served as discussion leaders. 
Though individual sessions varied in format— two of the seminan; 
were field trips arJ several featured slide presenlations-lhe overall 
emphasis upon a discussion rather than a qucstion-and-answer 
r^nproach gave interns and agency people alike the opportunity to 
bf.'come involved in a learning process in which both groups served as 
resource people. 

The directors of state agencies or heads of departments within 
the agencies who chaired the seminars provided first-hand contact 
with matters concerning the individual agencies and were in positions 
lo answer authoritatively controversial questions related to their 
department^ scope of responsibihty* 

Interns brought their specific projects and academic experiences 
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directly to bt'ir upon the topics at hand and had the opportunity for 
input of their ideas into receptive channels. Because each of the 
sessions included interns from a variety of departments, the diversity 
of interest and perspective helped relate the specific seminar subject 
to the general milieu of state government. 

Meetings with Governor's Staff 

Small informal meetings with members of the Governor's staff to 
discuss any ideas, problems, or concerns the interns might have 
relating to Georgia .TOveriiment or the intern program provided 
another opportunity for the students to establish lines of com- 
munication both among state officials and themselves and to come 
into direct contact with the operations of tlie state's highest elected 
office. 

Newsletter 

A periodic newsletter, INTfJRNal Review, compiled by an 
intern serving in tne Governor's press office, kept interns and 
supervisors abreast of current happenings in the program and served 
as a forum for Jiscussion of :3oints of project and program 
philosophy. Future o'ans call for the publication of the newsletter on 
a weekly basis witn one intern project devoted exclusively to internal 
communication. 

Social Functions 

An especially enjoyable aspect of the program for the interns was 
the opportunity to attend social functions at the Governor's mansion 
and a party at the home of one of the Governor's staff members. 
Interns sen'ing out of town were particularly pleased with these 
opportunities to get acquainted with their colleagues and thus to feel 
more of a sense of identification with the program. 

Retreat 

Toward the end of the summer interns and super\'isors were 
notified of a retreat planned for approximately twenty-five interns to 
discuss Goals for Georgia and to review the intern program. 
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Participants were selected on the basis of their interest in attending 
and on recommendations by tlie .supervisors. The retreat was held 
August 26*28 at the Unicoi National Outdoor Recreation Experi- 
ment Station near Helen, Georgia. Position papers were developed on 
Goals Tor Georgia in the areas of education, protection of persons 
and property, social development, and natural environment, A 
comprehensive list of suggestions for future program operation was 
drawn up and Goals for Georgia Workbooks were filled out. The 
experience showed that such a relaxed setting is highly conducive to 
thoughtful and intensive reflection and discussion and serves as a 
valuable means of integration of program objectives— the problems 
and concerns each intern formerly identified from the perspective of 
his own project are now seen as they relate to the overall realm of 
state government, A greater frequency of such sessions is planned for 
future proi;rams. 

Intern Profile 

Since placement in the 1971 Governor's hitern Program was 
based on a combination of interest, motivation, and academic major, 
the 136 students who participated in the program constituted n 
diverse group of individuals. The following is a capsule summary of 
statistics and information pertinent to this past summer's interns. 

Personal Profile 

A composite data profile on the interns as a group showed the 
average age to be 21.5 years. Breakdowns according to sex and 
marital status show that 103 (76 percent) interns were male, 33 (24 
pcrcejit) female: 1 15 (85 percent) of the total group were single and 
21 (15 percent) married. A total of 109 (80 percent) interns were 
while and 27 (20 percent) represented minority groups. 

Educational Profile 

Students from thirly-eight colleges and universities participated 
in the intern program. Twenty Georgia colleges were represented by 
84 percent of the interns. Eighty-one (60 percent) interns were 
undergraduates while the remaining 55 (40 percent) held an 
undergraduate degree and had either made plans to begin or were 
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already engaged in a graduate or professional degree program. The 
following table and list indicate the diversity of educational back- 
grounds of the program participants. 

Distribution of Academic Majors Among Interns in the 
1971 Governor's Intern Program 
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N 



% 
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Participating Colleges and Universities- 1971 
Governor's Intern Program 



Albany State College 
Armstrong State College 
Atlanta University 
Augusta College 
Clark College 
Clemson University 
Columbus College 
Dartmouth College 
Emory University 
Florida State University 
Furman University 
Gardner-Webb College 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



Georgia Southern College 
Georgia Southwestern College 
Georgia State University 
Georgia, University ot 
Medical College of Georgia 
Mercer University 
Middle Tennessee State 
Michigan, University of 
Morehouse College 
Morris Brown College 
New Hampshire, University of 
New York University 
North Carolina, University of 



Norlhwcstcrn University 
Notre Diiinc. University ol* 
Pcnnsylviinia, University of 
Sam Houston State C^ollegc 
Savannah State C^oilege 
Smith College 



Spehnan College 
Vanclerhilt University 
Vir^iinia, University of 
Wesleyan College 
West deorgiit College 
Yale University 



Ageney Profile 

The interns served in the twenty-six state agencies anil the eight 



planning commissions listed below. 

Djpartmcnt of Corrections 
Department of Defense 
Stale Department of Iiducation 
Department of Family and 

Chiklren\s Services 
Forestry Commission 
Department of Public Health 
Highway Department 
Depnrtnient of Industry and Trade 
Department of Labor 
OlTice of Lieutenant Governor 
Merit System of Personnel 

Administration 
Board of Pardons and Paroles 
Bureau of Planning and 

Community Affairs 
Department of Probation 
Department of Public Safety 
Purchasing Department 
Regents of University System 

of Georgia 



Department of Revenue 
Department of Game and Fish 
Governor's Intern Program OlTice 
D";Mrtmcnt of Auc'iis 
Georgia Rt*''rcaUon Commission 
State Office of Economic 

Opportunity 
Office of the Governor 
Reorganization OlTice 
Goals for Georgia Program 

Area Planning Commiss i ons 

Slash Pine APDC 
Chattahoochee-Flint APDC 
Middle Georgia APDC 
North Georgia APDC 
Central Savannah River APDC 
Southeast Tennessee 

Development District 
Coastal Plains APDC 
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Conclusions and Projections 

The intern program staff sees the short pre-planning period as the 
main weakness of this sunimer*s program. In addition to as extensive 
an interviewing process as the program and supervisors wanted, a 
more thorough briefing of the supervisors on the overall objectives of 
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the program was also hampered by the time element. 

Limited funding was another handicap. Only 136 of the 400 
students who applied could be placed because of lack of funds. As 
more colleges offer academic credit for the internship experience the 
press for additional funding should be lessened. 

What we view as a strong point of this year's program— the visits 
by the intern from the program office to each of the interns— we also 
view as a weakness because it was not as extensive as we would have 
liked; we would have preferred to provide more supporting services 
so that each intern could have received consultative visits throughout 
the summer. Overall, the program was extremely successful and 
gained the praise of Governor, intern, and supervisor alike. By having 
a year rather than a couple of months to plan the program for next 
summer, the intern office will not only be able to correct current 
program weaknesses but will be able to build in many additional 
components not realized this year. 

Because of the acceptance of the intern program by colleges, 
students, and agencies and the Governor's personal commitment for 
greater student involvement, the Governor has established a Youth 
Affairs Office; its primary goal is the establishment of a year-round 
intern program. The program will be supported by state, local, and 
federal funds. 

It is anticipated that the intern program will continue the 
practices and procedures developed in establishing this year's 
program; at the same time it will explore alternative approaches. 

For programs affecting a specific region such as the Applachian 
Regional Commission or the Coastal Plains Regional Commission, 
efforts will be made to place more students in the region rather than 
in state agencies in Atlanta. Tasks for interns will be defined more 
closely related to the state's goals for the region. State and local 
agencies will continue to have the flexibility to detlne projects which 
will benefit them the most; however, guidelines v;ill be established. 

Serious consideration is now being given to expanding the 
opportunities for students to become involved with specific problems 
whose solution can be approached from the perspective of a variety 
of different agencies. Air and water pollution projects, drug 
education, and early child care are examples of projects which will 
receive particular attention as the program moves to focus on broad 
areas of concern rather than on a multitude of particularized 
departmental tasks as were undertaken this past summer. 



As the Georgia Intern Program expands, two components will 
receive particular attention. Local government and institutions of 
higher education will be encouraged to play a greater role in the 
program. Placement possibihties in city, county^ and multi-county 
agencies open the door to unlimited internships. As colleges move 
more and more into the area of off-campus education, the model 
established by the intern program should be a natural vehicle. When 
academic credit is awarded for the intern experience, the numbers of 
interested students should rise significantly. 

The Georgia Intern Program staff will become brokers rather 
than administrators as the program expands. By advocating intern- 
ships, providing technical assistance, securing funds, and conducting 
training sessions the staff should be able to provide opportunities for 
all students interested in community involvement, assist in de- 
veloping youth leadership, and supply a needed manpower resource. 
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Introduction 

The objective of this report is to present recommendations and 
guidelines for the implementation and administration of an intern 
program based on the service-learning concept and involving the 
state's college students in units of state, regional, and local 
government. The state-wide program is to be an outgrowth of the 
Texas Service Learning Program (TSLP), a pilot intern program 
funded by a grant from the Moody Foundation of Galveston, Texas. 
The TSLP was coordinated by the Office of the Governor, Division 
of Planning Coordination (DPC), with the cooperation of the 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) and the Coordinating 
Board, Texas Colleges and Universities. It was conducted during the 
summer months of 1971 and involved twelve interns-eleven in 
Regional Councils of Government (CoG's) in the state and one in the 
DPC. 

Tne TSLP can be considered an extension of the Resource 
Development Internship Program of the SREB, which has been 
successfully implemented in a number of federal, state, regional, and 
local government agencies in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, and Arkansas. All of the Resource 
Development internships are ba::'Hl on the concept of service and 
learning. Because of the general success and positive acceptance of 
this concept, it was adopted without reservation in the TSLP. From 
♦he extensive literature available on the Resource Development 
Intern Programs, an intern program terminology has been adopted 
and used throughout this report. Wherever the three terms intcnu 
internship, and service-learning are used, they denote the following 
ideas: 

An intern is an upperclassman or graduate student seeking 

Merrill Goodwyn prepared this report as part of his internship assignment with the Dim ion 
of Plannifig Coordination in the Office of the Governor in Austin, Texas. It uxjs published in 
November i97I by the Division of Planning Coordination. 
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professional experience in a supervised working situation. 

As differentiated from a part-time or summer job, an internship 
is an experience in which the intern extends his academic back- 
ground into an actual, practical situation and is exposed to the policy 
decisions of an agency as well as to the day-to-day aspects of 
problem-solving. The uiternship, then, is l structured learning 
situation involving not only the intern but also a supervisor who is 
involved in that agency's policy decision process and, where possible, 
a faculty member familiar with the intern's academic background 
who can relate the experience of the internship to that background. 

The two fundamental requirements of a service-learning intern- 
ship are that it provide a needed service to the sponsoring agency and 
that it is a learning experience for the participants, particularly the 
intern. Service-learning is the integration of the accomplishment of a 
needed task with educational growth. 

Obviously, the adoption of the preceding terminology without 
further examination introduces a certain bias into this report. 
However, experience in the TSLP has shown that the concepts 
promoted by their adoption form a sound basis for an intern 
program that is both an extension of the educational process and a 
valid involvement of the intern in the operation of government. 

The young, dynamic, and progressive attitude of the DPC staff in 
the accomplishment of their delegated responsibilities as well as the 
administration of the pilot program has also intluenced my thinking 
on the future location for administration of a state-wide intern 
program. That bias, no doubt, will appear throughout this report. 

The Individuals in an Intern Program 

Throughout the investigation of internships and intern programs, 
one factor dominated all other findings. Each internship is a highly 
personal experience and its success, by any set of criteria, is almost 
entirely dependent upon interaction among the participants in the 
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intern program, motivation of the intern, and the relevance of the 
work performe-l to the goals of the intern, his supervisor, and his 
faculty advisor. Therefore, the organizational structure of a program 
designed to provide student interns with a meaningful learning 
experience and, at the same time, to provide a needed service for 
host government agencies must be capable of operating within the 
complex framework of distinct personalities motivated by different 
factors and striving toward diverse but hopefully not mutually 
exclusive goals. 

At this stage, it is desirable to identify the potential participants 
in an internship and attempt to develop a personality for each that 
will be useful to the coordinator of an intern program. It is hoped 
that this approach will allow the intern program coordinator the 
flexibility to structure a program with the broadest possible appeal 
to students, government administrators, and educators. These four 
participants are the intern, the host agency supervisor, the faculty 
advisor, and the intern program coordinator. 

The program, of course, must center on the educational 
development of the intern— an upperclassman or graduate student 
with an interest in public service but unsure of its potential as a 
challenging career and of his ability to significantly iniluence public 
policy. He is probably motivated by a desire to enhance the social 
and economic environment of himself and of his fellow man. He is 
also seeking a job that will correlate his academic training with "real 
work!" experience. He is looking for an experience that will, within 
certain limitations, challenge his intellectual abilities or, at least, help 
him to realize what those abilities are. As perceived by the intern, the 
relevance of that experience to the social and economic problems of 
our society will be a factor in his desire to accept a structured 
internship and in his performance in that position. He may also be 
motivated by a promise of academic credit for the internship. But, he 
is still a student facing an uncertain future, facing the need for social 
status in life, and knowing that personal economic gain is an 
important factor in the future as well as the present attainment of his 
goals. Therefore, the adequacy of the salary or stipend he receives as 
an intern will be a dominant factor in his acceptance of and 
satisfaction with an internship appointment. 

The participant with the greatest potential for influencing the 
intern's perception of his effectiveness as an individual and his 
experience .within a learning context is the host agency supervisor. 

O 
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Through daily contact with the intern, tlie agency supervisor carries 
upon his shoulders the burden, or opportunity, of drawing out the 
intern's as yet unproved abilities as a productive member of his staff, 
of structuring the intern's program and responsibilities to serve his 
educational and personal growth needs, and of motivating Mie intern 
to seek future employment in the public sector. Probably the most 
difficult task faced by the intern program coordinator will be the 
identification of potential agency supervisors who will treat these 
responsibilities as opportunities rather than burdens. 

The intern's perception of the agency for which he works will be 
profoundly intlucnced by his relationship with his supervisor. n\ 
through his supervisor, the intern perceives the agency as efficient, 
sympathetic, and open to new ideas, he is more»likely to be satisfied 
with the internship than another individual with a contrary view. 

The first responsibility of an agency supervisor is to his agency 
and its immediate as well as future needs. He thus expects the intern 
to fulfill some part of those needs by performing a service which the 
agency could not afford without intern help. Surprisingly enough, 
studies have shown that factors such as recruiting college students for 
future positions in the agency and, through the internship, the 
establishment of agency-university liaison do not strongly influence 
agency supervisors to participate in intern programs. Thus, the 
service aspect of a service-learning intern program is uppermost in the 
agency supervisor's mind. 

The intern's faculty advisor is a person interested in social and 
educational change, but his function within an internship is that of 
counselor. He is thus at least one step removed from the locus of 
change. He is in the tenuous position of having to recognize the fact 
that, although the internship is structured as a learning experience, 
the agency supervisor, who is probably paying all or a portion of the 
intern's salary, expects the intern to produce a service to the agency 
which is not necessarily consistent with the intern's academic 
growth. In those instances where the intern is receiving academic 
credit, this difference in perspective must be settled to the 
satisfaction of both the faculty advisor and agency supervisor prior 
to the beginning of the internship. When the intern is not receiving 
academic credit, the faculty advisor could find his relationship to the 
intern to be somewhat superficial since the intern realizes that the 
merit of his work will be judged primarily by the agency supervisor. 

The faculty advisor, however, can provide a vital service to the 



internship within a framework of mutual understanding among 
himself, the intern, and the agency supervisor. In the event that the 
intern finds it difficult to relate personally to his supervisor, the 
faculty advisor can fill the intern's needs as a personal advisor and 
friend. When the intern's project is within the faculty advisor's realm 
of expertise, he can be a valuable technical consuUant. Under any set 
of circumstances, the faculty advisor must b*^ able to relate the 
intern's practical experience to his academic background. 

Our experiences in the TSLP indicate that, when the faculty 
advisor is able to relate to the intern as either personal or technical 
counselor or both and when this relationship is understood and 
respected by the agency supervisor, the faculty advisor performs an 
important and vital function within the service-learning context. 
When he is not able to perform that function, his talent as a 
counselcr and educator is wasted and therefore his positive percep- 
tion and future support of the intern program as an educational 
experience cannot and should not be expected. 

Probably the single most important talent that the intern 
program coordinator must possess is the ability to recognize those 
personal characteristics of potential agency supervisors, interns, and 
faculty advisors that can be combined to form a viable internship 
within the context of service and educational growth. This is a 
formidable task. It will become even more difficult as the intern 
program expands to include more students, agencies, and educational 
institutions. Somehow, the program coordinator must be able to 
maintain a highly personal relationship with each of the participants 
in the program, at the same time expanding his contacts with agency 
personnel, incorporating new disciplines and projects into the 
program, and dealing with a whole new set of student interns each 
semester. The learning curve for acquisition of this talent by the 
program coordinator will be a shallow one. 

In addition to the task of mahitaining personal relationships with 
individuals in the program, the coordinator must administer the 
program, function as a clearinghouse for information on the 
program, act as a broker of information for existing intern programs, 
act as a grantsman for securing funds for the program, arrange 
supporting services such as conferences and seminars for the 
participants, and maintain some system for evaluating the program's 
effectiveness. Where the needs of an individual intern are not fulfilled 
by his agency supervisor or faculty advisor, the program coordinator 
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must cither fill those needs or find someone who will. Of necessity, 
then, he must be able to communicate effectively with the 
participants in the program, particularly with the college students. 
He will require adequate staff to perform the purely administrative 
duties of his office so that his time ain be devoted to the 
establishment and maintenance of personal contacts in government 
agencies and colleges and universities, interviews with potential 
interns, organization of supporting services for the program, and 
constant evaluation of the program's effectiveness. 

In identifying the potential participants in an internship and 
attempting to describe their personalities in broad terms, it becomes 
apparent that each cannot be assigned a specific role within the 
service-Ieariiing context. To do so would unnecessarily limit the 
required fiexibility of an intern program. Why ask an internship 
participant to play a role he is not capable of fulfilling because of 
personal factors or lack of direct access to the intern on a daily basis? 

It is more appropriate to discuss the needs of each program 
participant on the assumption that, if a need aris'^s and the 
paiticipant normally expected to satisfy that need cannot do so, tlien 
one of the other participants must step in. This approach is not 
foolproof since certain needs can only be met by one of the 
participants. However, it is more flexible than the simple assignment 
of tasks to each of the participants described in the previous 
discussion. 

Since, the personalities of each participant in an internship have 
been described in some detail previously, a relatively concise listing 
of needs can function here as both a summary and a set of guidelines 
for future use. 

The intern, in the selection, definition, and accomplishment of 
his internship project, seeks satisfaction of the following needs: 

1. an insight, not available in the academic community, into his 
abilities to function as a productive member of society; 

2. correlation between academic theory and actual problem- 
solving; 

3. an insight into the problems and operation of the public 
sector; 

4. adequate compensation for the services he is capable of 
providing; 



5. early assurance of his assignment as an intern and a clear 

definition of the scope of his project; 

6 adequate physical facilities hi which to work; 

7. a concise definition of his role and status in the agency in 
which he works; 

8. a knowledge of why his work is important to the agency, a 
clear picture of its impact on the agency's operation, and a 
knowledge of his host agency's function within the larger 
framework of state, local, or regional government; 

9. an orientation in the overall operation of his host agency and 
immediate involvement in productive work for that agency; 

10. guidance in his personal ability to function effectively in a 
new environment; 

11. technical a.ssistance in the accomplishment of his assigned 
project(s); 

1 2. permissive but concerned supervision of his work; 

13. adequate exposure to the policy process to assure an 
understanding of his supervisor's and agency's abilities a:id 
limitations in that process; 

14. candid and competent evaluation of his progres*^ and 
abilities; 

15. a receptive atmosphere for discussion and evaluation of his 
own ideas and perspectives; 

16. an understanding of the needs of the agency supervisor, 
faculty advisor, and program coordinator and of their functions 
and responsibilities in the internship. 

The host agency supervisor in the selection of an intern, the 
definition of his project and responsibilities, and the supervision and 
guidance of the intern's progress needs: 

1. additional manpower to serve the agency's needs effectively; 

2. assurance that the intern is capable and willing to serve those 
needs; 

3. assurance that the intern will fit in to the overall operation of 
his agency; 

4. guidance in the selection and definition of a project within 
the service-learning internship context; 

5. an understanding of his authority ii v\ its limitations over the 
intern as a quasi-member of his staff; 
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6. assurance that the intern is performing up to and wMthin the 
limits of his capability: 

7, an understanding of the needs of the intern, faculty advis<^r, 
and program coordinator anil their functions and responsibilities 
in the internship. 

The faculty advisor as technical and educational counselor to the 
intern needs: 

1. assurance that the internship is a learning experience for the 
intern and possibly for himself: 

2. satisfaction thai the project is a challenge to the intern's 
abilities and an extension of his academic background: 

3. expovire, through the intern, lo problem-solving in the public 
sector: 

4. a feeling; of adequacy and importance in the advisory role; 

5. an opportunity lo follow academic interests and to participate 
in social and educational change: 

6. adequate compensation for the extra time he spends as intern 
advisor or relief from his normal load as a faculty member to 
ilevote lime lo his advisory responsibilities: 

7. an understanding of the needs of Ihe intern, the agency 
supervisor, and the program coordinator and their functions and 
responsibilities in the internship. 

The needs of the intern program coordinator as he administers 
existing internships, develops new ones, and supervises llie various 
services associated with an intern program inchide: 

1, personal contact with a majority if not all of the participai.ls 
in the program; 

2, control over individual internships lo the extent necessary to 
assure adherence to the service-learning concept; 

3, assurance that participants in the intern program understand 
and follow the guidelines for service-learning internships; 

4, assurance of adequate funding to llnance and control existing 
programs and for development of new internships and concepts; 

5, administrative support for routine tasks in the program so as 
to allow freedom for tasks requiring personal attention; 

6, strong poHcy support from his supervisors and from any other 
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group or individuals responsible for policy input to the program. 

When one surveys the personalities and needs of internship 
participants as described in the preceding pages, one senses the strong 
interdependence of the individuals involved in a service-learning 
concept. T'^K »:iierdependencc can best be described as a "partnership 
in learning."* That partnership is a potential learning experience not 
just for the intern but also for the other participants in the program. 
Based on mutual trust and understanding among government 
administrators, college students, and faculty members of the state's 
colleges and universities, the service-learning internship program can 
become a viable extension of the process of higher education in 
Texas. 

Development of an Expanded Intern Program 

Although the success of any intern program eventually depends 
upon the participants in individual internships, a framework for 
coordination of a number of internships is required if intern 
programs in unii<; of state, regional, and local government are to 
become a viable extension of the process of higher education. 

This section of the report is devoted to the development of 
alternatives for structuring, coordinating, administering, and expand- 
ing a ,state-wide intern program in Texas, Topics discussed include 
the goals, functions, alternative structures, and guidelines for a 
central intern program coordinating office. 

Goals 

A number of goals for intern programs appear in the extensive 
literature available on the subject. The goal statements fall generally 
into two categories: general goals for the intern program and goals 
specifically for the office administering an intern program. 

Possible goals for an intern program hiclude: 

K provide competent and highly motivated student manpower 
to public-service agencies; 



*A icrni I first heard from PcCcr Meyer, Dirccror of lltc RcNOurcc Development Internship 
Program for ihcSUKIl. 
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2. extend the process of higher education into the "real" world 
of the public-policy arena; 

3. give immediate manpower assistance through the work of 
students to sponsoring government agencies; 

4. encourage young people to consider careers in the public 
sector; 

5. provide a pool of trained rjid qualified personnel for 
recruitment by sponsoring agencies; 

6. establish channels of communication between institutions of 
higher education and public-service agencies; 

7. make the resources of the colleges and universities more 
' accessible to the solution of the community's problems; 

8. provide constructive service opportunities for students seeking 
to participate in the solution of governmental and social 
problems. 

Within the context of a voluntary intern program, motivation on 
the part of the student to participate in a public service is a safe 
assumption. However, that motivation is, to some degree, dependent 
on the remuneration available through the intern program. The 
ability of the student to complete successfully his internship 
assignment is almost entirely dependent upon the process of intern 
selection and that process' ability to match the student to the proper 
assignment. The relevance of that assignment to the intern's, not the 
agency's, faculty advisor's, or program coordinator's goals, will 
determine how meaningful it will be in the student's education. The 
service aspect of service-learning assumes that the program will 
provide needed and constructive manpower assistance to the sponsor- 
ing agency. This goal is by definition, then, an essential to the intern 
program we wish to establish in Texas. 

Modern educators seem to feel that the missing ingredient in 
higher education has been its divergence from the day-to-day 
problems of the administrator or problem-solver in the real world. A 
school could not possibly simulate all or even a srnall portion of the 
situations a college graduate will face in his career. The internship, 
then, is the only way that a student can be exposed to these real 
problems in an educational context. Additionally, an internship in 
the public sector presents an opportunity for exposure of the intern 
to the public-policy process. Lack of exposure to this process is too 
often reflected in the public's lack of understanding that its 



government must be responsive to the needs of all of the citizens it 
represents. In the event that a student is preparing for a career in the 
pubhc sector, an internship in government is the only way he may be 
exposed to the policy process. If the student is not planning a 
public-service career, such exposure will prepare him for a more 
responsible role as a private citizen. 

The goal of providing trained manpower for recruitment by 
sponsoring agencies produces some interesting observations. Having 
served an internship, the student becomes a more attractive 
employment prospect in both the public and private sector. 
Ironically, then, the host agency must compete on the open market 
for its own product. Although participants in the State Fellows 
Program of the University of Texas' Institute of Public Affairs 
interned in agencies of Texas state government, only abcjt 30 
percent of them are currently employed by the state. However, 54 
percent of them are employed in both the public and private sectors 
in Texas and a partially overlapping 54 percent arc still employed in 
the public sector throughout Texas and the nation. Although the 
statistics of this limited sample cannot be generalized to all intern 
programs, it is safe to say that an agency cannot rely too heavily 
upon an intern program's potential as a recruitment program. A 
majoriiy of the agency supervisors interviewed during the course of 
this project were fully aware of this situation; in some cases, it 
produced a negative reaction on their part to internships. 

Both in my interviews with agency supervisors and in some of the 
literature from other state's intern programs, the goal of establishing 
channels of communication between institutions of higher education 
and public service agencies was questioned. Generally, the desire for 
these channels among both faculty and agency personnel did not 
exist. Where that desire did exist, clo,se geographic proximity 
between the college and the agency was usually the rule. Also, the 
channel between an individual faculty member and the government 
agency had usually been established prior to the internship. 

We can turn now to an examination of the second category of 
possible goals, those for the office administering an intern program: 

1. develop the administrative capacity to conduct an internship 
program stressing service and learning; 

2, create a focal point for state-wide activities involving youth in 
community or off-campus programs; 
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3. educate participants in the operation of a meaningful .service- 
learning internship program. 

A large number of activities involving youth in off-campus 
programs arc already established in colleges and universities in Texas. 
It is probably not desirable or possible to supervise, or even 
administer, all of these programs from a central office. However, in 
telephon*^ interviews a majority of faculty contacts expressed a desire 
for a central focal point in the state to which they could turn for 
coordination, cooperation, funding aid, advice, and education in the 
further development of their programs. And, not surprisingly, a 
number of these faculty contacts wanted to know how lo make their 
programs more meaningful to the student within an educational 
context. 

Functions 

The specific functions of a central staff for administering a 
state-wide intern program will necessarily depend upon the program 
goals and the structure of that office. However, a general set of 
functions, services, and duties that can be accomplished by a central 
staff will be presented here and will serve as the framework upon 
v/hich an administrative structure is to be saperimposed. Those 
functions might include: 

1. direct administration of an intern program; 

2. acting as a grantsman for securing funds to support the 
program; 

3. arranging supporting services for participants such as seminars, 
workshops, publicity, and publications: 

4. contacting agencies, colleges, and universities and screening 
them as potential ; articipants in the progr an; 

5. periodically evaluating the success and imp* jt of the program; 

6. functioning as a clearinghouse and broker of intbrmation for 
other intern programs involving students in units of state, 
regional, and local government; 

7. developing a regional or some other coordinative network for 
operation of and expansion of the program if and when it 
becomes too large to administer effectively from a single central 
office, 
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Alternative Structures for Administration 

There are four structures that could be employed to administer a 
state-wide intern program. Rather than consider each alternative 
separately, it will probably be desirable where possible to combine 
the strong points of each into a single mechanism and to continually 
adapt that mechanism to the changing needs of the program. As 
separate structures, however, those alternatives are: 

1. Administer the program totally in the office of the governor. 
This alternative has the advantage of offering strong, continuous 
control over the program's development and operation from the 
highest level of government in the state. Since a comprehensive 
state-wide program would require the governor's endorsement and 
continuing support, administration of the program from his office 
almost presupposes their existence. Intern programs in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina are administered through the 
governor's office. 

An intern program administered by the governor's office is also 
subject to at least some of the political fortunes (or misfortunes) of 
the governor. In Texas, where state agencies operate somewhat 
independently of the governor's control, there might occasionally be 
a temptation to use the intern program for political gains. 

2. Coordinate the program from the governor's office but 
diversify some of its administrative and contact functions, particular- 
ly with units of local government, through other existing agencies 
and institutions. For instance, in the TSLP, the regional councils of 
government were given the responsibility of contacting faculty 
advisors and screening potential interns for the summer. Other 
organizations that could serve a similar function in a diversified 
structure might be the Texas Municipal League and Texas City 
Manager's Association, the Interagency Councils, the As*)Ociation of 
Texas Colleges and Universities, and the Coordinating Board, Texas 
College and University System, 

To soiPe degree, this structure offers the same advantages and 
disadvantages of the first alternative with the added advantage of 
broadening the program's exposure to more units of government and 
to more colleges and universities. Along with this added advantage 
goes the disadvantage of loss of control of internships and a possible 
compromise of the guidelines by which the central office may wish 
to operate the program. As the program grows to include a large 
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number of interns in all levels of government in the state, the sheer 
vo'ume of administrative work required will probably necessitate 
some form of diversification. 

3. Create a private, non-profit corporation to operate the 
program whose directors include cofnmunity residents, state and 
municipal officials, faculty, students, and other citizens as appro- 
priate. This structure would probably do the most to remove the 
intern program from the realm of politics. On the other hand, it 
would probably be more difficult for the program administrator in a 
private corporation to establish as close a working relationship with 
units of state, regional, and local government as could an adminis- 
trator in a high position in state government. This alternative appears 
to be better suited to intern programs oi^anized in a community and 
serving only that comnutnity. 

4. Contract for administration of the program with an existing 
public or private, non-profit institution. NASA has a contractual 
agreement with the University of Houston to administer an intern 
program for its headquarters near Houston. The governor's office 
could contract with any number of schools of public administration 
in the state for either complete administration of an intern progri^n 
or for certain services such as faculty advisors, conferences, and 
seminars. It could also contract with, say, the Municipal League and 
Texas City Managers Association for development of intern programs 
in local government. 

This alternaiive offers the advantage of relieving the governor's 
office of the need for the additional staff necessary to support all or 
certain functions of an intern program, although at least one staff 
member would have to monitor the contract to assure compliance 
with its terms. It is doubtful, however, whether one college or 
university would extend its full coc peration to another university or 
to a private institution which has been so ftvored as to administer a 
state-wide program for the governor's office. 

In order to broaden its appeal to all potential participants in 
intern programs, any one of the four alternative structures offered 
above could incorporate a policy advisory board or council into its 
operation. Such a board should include interested representatives of 
those organizations desiring to participate in intern programs. 
Through those 'representatives, the program coordinator can maintain 
closer tics with the organizations they represent, publicize the intern 
program, and provide a broader point of view upon which to base 



policy decisions. To become a viable element in administration of ihc 
program, however, the board must be charged with specific responsi- 
bilities rather than being called upon by the program administrator 
on an "as needed" basis. 

Guidelines 

The "Atlanti* Service-Learning Conference Report, 1970" recom- 
mends ten guidelines for a service-learning intern program that I wish 
to present here as applicable to a state-wide program in Texas. They 
are: 

1. Students see the importance of their assigned tasks. 

2. Internships require utilization of the student's academic 
background. 

3. Both agency supervisor and intern understand clearly their 
responsibilities. 

4. Intern assignments do not displace regular agency employees. 

5. Students consider in advance what they want to lenrn from 
their assignments. 

6. All interns receive stipends for their work, 

7. Students consult with academic advisors during their intern- 
ships and write a report upon completion. 

8. Academic recognition be accorded to students' learning 
experiences. 

9. Adequate foMow-up be carried out when appropriate so that 
ngw interns bUild upon the work of predecessors rather than 
simply repeating it. 

10. Administration of the program be non-political. 

Basically, the function of the program administrator is to see that 
these guidelines are followed whenever possible. 

Administration of the Program 

The single word summ;j*izing the administration of an intern 
program should be flexibility. This section of the report reviews a 
number of the questions rnd problems that will arise in the program 
administrator's mind and presents some conclusions and recom- 
mendations about them. It also summarizes the findings of my 
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interviews with state agency directors and survey of existing intern 
programs in the state. It was designed as a set of guidelines for the 
program administrator and presents alternatives on various aspects of 
them that he may wish to experiment with in the early years of the 
expanded program or combine into a fiexible overall program. 

Funding 

In a nutshell, the program administrator's most difficult and one 
of his most important functions will be the acquisition of adequate 
funds to conduct a broad-based intern program. The service-learning 
concept requires students capable of performing at a level roughly 
comparable to that of a new agency employee. Such service does not 
come *'cheap"-nor do the services of a faculty advisor. In addition 
to their sMpends, interns and faculty advisors will require travel, 
publication, and miscellaneous expenses commensurate with their 
assigned tasks. 

Total cost per internship in the TSLP was SI, 850 for the 
three-month period, not including the costs of conferences and 
consulting fees for SREB- Obviously, funds for a large, continuing 
program cannot continue to come from a single source such as the 
Moody Foundation grant for the TSLP or from the budget of the 
governor's office. 

Just as obvious, however, is the fact that, if the state is going to 
promote and control an intern program established primarily for the 
benefit of units of government in Texas, a significant portion of 
those funds must be state monies. Some combination of state, 
federal, local, agency, and private fi'.ids must be continually juggled 
by the program coordinator to finance the program. 

Several schemes are available to the program coordinator in the 
performance of his jugcling act. First he must acquire, as a line iten: 
in the general appropriations bill or as a commitment in t'le budget 
of the governor's office or some state agency, a fund approximating 
one-fourth to one-half of his desired operating budget for the next 
fiscal year. With this "hard" money committed, he may then seek 
private, federal, state agency, educational, and local support in the 
form of matching funds, or "soft" money. 

Following are naethods by which he may acquire toft monies or 
save on expenses: 

1. Since the units of state, regional, and local governinent 
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participating in the intern program are receiving a service from the 
internship, they should, at a minimum, contribute all travel and 
publication costs of the intern. Several of those state agencies 
interviewed were willing to contribute a portion or all of the intern's 
stipend if they were given sufficient time to include the item in their 
budget preparations. (The guidelines for implementation of the State 
Employees Training Act of 1969 as published in an official 
memorandum by .Governor Smith on October 31, 1969, provide for 
funding of intern programs. Presumably, these guidelines form a basis 
for intern program funding requests by state agencies.) The response 
of a number of the regional councils of government participating in 
the TSLP indicate a willingness to bear at least a portion of the cost 
of future interns. 

2. Colleges and universities can donate the salary of a faculty 
advisor and staff time to support or coordinate the program on 
campus. When the college or university offers credit for an 
internship, it is then a part of the school's curriculum and the faculty 
advisor's salary and expenses should be included in this departmental 
budget. 

3. The program administrator may hire a full-time faculty 
advisor for the period of a summer to counsel as many as llfteen or 
twenty interns located within a relatively small area such as Austin. 
His single salary could represent a savings over the stipend of S300 
per advisor provided by the TSLP. 

4. As the program grows, internships can be classified into 
categories for which specialized federal or private grants can be 
obtained. For example, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) funds could be used to finance internships in the criminal 
justice field. Many of the private foundations in Texas (of which 
there are approximately 250) finance only projects in their specific 
areas of interest. A complete list of private foundations in the nation, 
organized by state, can be found in The Foundation Directory, 
which is published periodically by the Russell Sage Foundation in 
New York. 

5. Although the faculty advisor can contribute significantly to 
an internship, the needs of the intern normally fulfilled by the 
advisor could be fulfilled by another participant in the internship. 
Then the cost of the faculty advisor would be eliminated but 
possibly at the expense of the support of the academic community. 
This alternative, of course, should not be considered when academic 
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credit is offered for the internship. 

Unfortunately, the financial success of the program will depend 
to a large degree on the coordinator's ability to acquire soft funds. If, 
however, the program is well enough managed .o acquire a positive 
reception by the participating units of government, they will be more 
willing to contribute a substantial portion of the intern's stipen(' and 
expenses. 

Publicity for a State-wide Program 

In order to expand the TSLP to include more college students 
and units of state and local government as well as the CoG's, some 
publicity vehicle must be developed by the program's administrative 
office. Several options are available and, as the program develops, all 
of them will probably be used as needed. 

First, a brochure describing the program can be printed. The 
brochure can be general in nature and present the objectives, 
operation, and potential for learning of the program. In order to be 
used more than one or two years, it should not contain specific 
agencies participating in the program or specific stipends offered to 
interns. Instead, it can categorize the types of internships offered and 
give a range of stipends. This brochure can be the most generally 
used publicity vehicle for the program and can be distributed to units 
of government as well as to colleges and universities. 

Second, a bulletin aimed specifically at college students can be 
printed. This bulletin could be distributed to colleges and universities 
in the quantities needed for posting on departmental bulletin boards. 
It should emphasize and sell those points about the progn m in which 
college students are interested, especially available stipends and 
application procedures. 

Third, personal letters from the highest executive position in the 
office administering the program can be sent to the directors of units 
of government at the state, regional, and local levels plus presidents 
of the colleges and universities in the state. The letter to the directors 
of units of government can emphasize the service aspects of the 
program and the letter -O college presidents can emphasize the 
learning aspects. Both letters should specify that a single contact 
within the unit of government or liie college be established to 
coordinate the program with its administra ive office. 

Fourth, and probably most important, will be personal contact 



between the program administrator and the potential or existing 
participants in the program. As can be seen in the section on my 
interviews with state agency directors, personal salesmanship is 
probably the most effective means of promoting the philosophy and 
operation of an intern program and of avoiding misunderstanding 
about its goals. It would be desirable for the program administrator 
to talk with college students around the state in classes, seminars, or 
assemblies, but it is doubtful whether he could contact a significant 
number of them in the period of one or two years. However, this 
tactic may work as a method of recruiting students in a special field 
such as public administration, engineering, or social work. 

One of the important functions that can be served by the .faculty 
advisors or by members of an advisory board is that of publicizing 
the program to students and to units of government. Faculty and 
advisory board members who are enthusiastic about the program 
could greatly expand the number of personal contacts that the 
program administrator needs to make and could, through an 
understanding of the service-learning philosophy, serve as a valuable 
input to the intern selection process. A majority of the interns in the 
1971 program were selected by faculty members and, realistically, 
faculty input to ^ selection piocess may be the only way to 
conduct a program involving a much larger group of interns. 

The Selection of Interns and Faculty Advisors 

The procesii of selection of interns and faculty advisors will be 
tedious and timt-consuming but will be critical to the success of the 
program, particularly in its initial phases. I suggest that several 
methc Is be used and that the method remain tlexibleas the program 
adapts to changing needs and structures. 

In the 1971 program, both interns and faculty advisors were 
selected by the directors of the host CoG's with some help from the 
DPC staff. This method of selection encouraged the opening of 
channels of coiiimunication between the CoG and the colleges and 
universities of each participating region. Since the development of 
such linkages is a potential goal of the intern program, that 
development should be continued. It also seems logical that the 
selection of interns and faculty advisors for internships in units of 
local government could be accomplished in a similar manner with the 
same potential goal in mind. 
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It may, however, be stretching the potential goal too far if one 
expects units of state government to contact and select their own 
interns and faculty advisors. Since mosi internships in units of state 
government will be served in Austin, the expenses and time involved 
in the recruitment and selection process could discourage agency 
directors from committing their agency to the program. Therefore, 
the program administrator should accept the responsibility of 
recruiting potential participants in ^tatc agency internships. The 
recruitment process for each agency should be agreed upon, prior to 
its being accomplished, by the agency supervisor and the program 
administrator. Agreement should be reached on the general nature of 
the project, the academic background and other qualifications of the 
desired intern, the desirability of the participation of a faculty 
advisor, and whether the project is suitable for academic credit (if so, 
the participation of a faculty advisor v/ill probably be essential). With 
these criteria agreed upon, the program administrator can then 
provide the agency supervisor with several candidates for the 
internship and final selection could then be made by the supervisor 
after interviewing each candidate. 

The program administrator would learn of the interest of 
students through the application process discussed in the previous 
section on publicity. He could interview each applicant prior to 
sending him to an agency supervisor for final selection but, if the 
program becomes very large, this would be a time-consuming and 
expensive process, (This personal interview process could be experi- 
mented with in the early stages of the program to determine whether 
it produced results that are beneficial to the program.) The selection 
process should require only one trip to Austin by the student at his 
own expense and should occur at least six weeks before the 
internship begins. 

Selection of faculty advisors for an hiternship can be accom- 
plished in several ways. It is doubtful whether faculty selection 
interviews conducted by the agency supervisor would build support 
for the program among potential faculty advisors. Instead, the intern 
could be required to contact a potential faculty advisor prior to his 
selection interview with the agency supervisor and, in the event that 
the intern is selected by the supervisor, finalize his plans for the 
internship with his faculty advisor based on the advice of the 
supervisor. This process would assure the selection of a faculty 
advisor with a personal interest in the intern's development and who 



is familiar with the intern's background, li would also probably 
assure that the faculty advisor teaches in the department in which 
the intern is studying and case the process of arranging for academic 
credit. It presents, however, the disadvantage of the agency super- 
Nisor's having to accept the faculty advisor prior to meeting liiin and 
discussing tlie internship with him. Alternatives include the selection 
of faculty advisors by the program administrator or by the agency 
supervisor based on the subject-matter of the project. In cither case, 
the faculty advisor would be familiar with the project but not with 
the intern or with the project's potential for academic credit in the 
intern's curricuhim unless, by coincidence, he teaches in the same 
school and department in which tlie intern is studying. 

After the program has existed for several years (and assuming 
that the participating fdc Jty advisors are favorably impressed with 
it), a core of faculty members familiar with th<- program will be 
established in schools throughout the state; they can help in 
publicizing the program, recommend potential interns and other 
faculty advisors, and advise the program administrator as to further 
improvements in the program. This seems to be the case with other 
established intern programs and is a "growing" phase that the TSLP 
must go through in its establishment and institutionalization. 
Selection of qualified interns will be, then, somewhat dependent on 
the contacts developed among faculty members, the program 
administrator, and directors of units of government in the state and 
should remain flexible enough to allow for any combination of 
individuals and processes that can be beneficial to the program. 

Academic Credit and Internships 

SREB recommends that academic recognition be accorded to the 
internes experience. As I have denned internship and service-learning, 
the intern program should be an extension of, if not a required part 
of, the educational process. Most college administrators seem to feel 
that actual experience should be incorporated into this process. It 
should not be difficult, then, to promote the idea of academic credit 
or recognition for internships. Indeed, the most difficult problem 
might be that of working out the details associated with offering 
credit in an off-campus situation. 

Academic credit for internships may be offered either directly or 
indirectly. Using the full-time summer internship as an example, the 
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two methods might work as follows. Direct credit coukl he offered 
for a structured program in which the intern produces a report or 
series of reports meeting pre-established requirements set forth by 
the faculty advisor and agreed upon by the agency super\'isor. The 
intern's grade would depend primarily upon the (juality of his 
report(s). as judged by the faculty advisor. The amount of credit 
could v;iry from three to nine hours fa light to motlerate summer 
load) de]KMKling upon whether the intern spent part or all of his 
mternship on preparation of the report(s). The direct credit situation 
would require an agreement made prior to the internship between 
faculty advisor and agency supervisor on a program that provided 
both a learning experience and a needed service to the agency. The 
direct credit method would probably reijuire the student to register 
(and pay tuition) for a summer course which .ouid be called an 
internshi]). or, more in line with a number of such courses offered in 
colleges today* a special problems course. 

Indirect credit could be granted to a student who has served an 
internship by requiring him to write a report about some aspect of 
his summer work during subsequent semesters. This credit could 
again be granted through a special problems course or tlirough a 
thesis or professional report for which the data was gathered during 
the internship. (One TSLP intern doing graduate work in forestry is 
using the regional solid waste inventory he developed during the 
summer as basit data for his thesis.) Under this indirect method of 
granting credit, he intern would not have to register and pay tuition 
andc depending on the nature of the required work» may not require 
as close eoopePition between faculty advisor and agency supervisor 
as the direct !'.*ethod. 

Comments on the 1 97 1 Texas Service- Learning Program 

Several imi>ortant factors contributed to the initial success of the 
TSLP. A majority of the Participating CoG's were relatively new, had 
a nun;ber of projects * which they were interested, and usually 
lacked the full-time sta. . needed to pursue those projects. Most of 
the interns were treated as staff members, and their contribufion to 
the work of the CoG was considered as important as the work of the 
professional staff. Another important factor was the close proxi^nity 
of faculty advisors to the CoG offices which produced in many cases 
a working a'lationship amoni^ the program participants that would he 



ililTicult to iliiplicalc in inlcrnsliips loailcd in areas away lYoni 
sUuitMUs' colleges and universities. 

Two conferences which brought the interns together to discuss 
tlieir projects, nuidial problems, and personal observations were also 
important to the protirani. 

Several problems surfaced during; the pilot program which miisf 
be addressed by the administrator of a future program. The 
relationship of the intern to his facuhy advisor was not a productive 
one in all cases. This problem resulted from the distance between the 
advisor's and intern's offices, personality conllicts or, as in one case, 
resp( nsibilities assignetl the intern by his faculty advisor which were 
beyond the scope of his project and contrary to program guidelines. 
While the selection and matching of projects, interns and faculty 
advisors in the pilot program was a problem, the process was more 
successful than it might have been given the short period of time in 
which it was accomplished (approximately one month). Payment of 
student and faculty stipends and travel and miscellaneous expenses 
also presented some problems in the pilot program because of 
adminisir;itive delays and wide variations in project expenses. 

The pilot TSLP conducted during the summer of 1971 was at 
least as successful as was hoped for by the Division of Planning 
Coordination. Response of the interns tc *he program was almost 
entirely positive and enthusiastic. Response of the CoG directors as 
reflected in their letters and conuuents about the progran) and thcT 
requests for continuation of the program and expansion into more 
regional councils was just as positive. Letters from faculty advisors 
have been favorable and have offered a number of suggestions for 
improvement. Although SRKB's participation and guidance in the 
pilot projiram was invaluable and to a great degree responsible for its 
success, the consensus among those of us who worked with the 
program seems to be that with the experience gained this summer the 
DPC staff is now capable of conducting the entire program in the 
future. 



Virginia Resource Development Internship Program- 
Summer 1970 

State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 



Between April and June the State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia initiated a program which placed forty-three students in 
responsible, well-planned jobs with a wide variety of public-service 
agencies. Over the summer, the students worked on problems ranging 
from environmental planning to cost-accounting systems. Their work 
and the reports they wrote on their findings provided much-needed 
help to the host agencies and unique educational experience for the 
students. 

At a time when students are allegedly losing faith a.wd interest in 
social institutions, it is the experience of the Virginia program that a 
great many students are enthusiastically trying to work with these 
institutions, that the institutions are benefiting from the students' 
work, and that the students are learning from the experience. 

In developing its own program, the State Council worked in close 
cooperation with institutionally based programs at the University of 
Virginia, Lynchburg College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
Virginia Military Institute. By combining financial and administrative 
resources, both the state and the individual institutions accomplished 
more than either could have done alone. 

To support the program the State Council supplemented state 
funds with direct and indirect contributions from the host agencies, 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the CoUege Work-Study Program, the Economic 
Developm.ent Administration, and the Office of Education. 

Goals and Structure 

The Virginia Resource Development Internship Program has 
three objectives: 

to provide competent and highly motivated student 

This report oj Virginians pilot servic: framing program was published by the State Council 
of Higher Educafion for Virginia in the fall of 1970. 
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manpower to public-service agencies; 

2. to provide college and graduate students with well-defined, 
responsible public-service work that will enhance their education- 
al and personal development; 

3. to establish links between institutions of higher learning and 
public-service agencies. 

In the Virginia program each student works with a public-service 
agency on a project-oriented, committee-directed job. That is to say, 
the student's work centers on a specific area of responsibiUty, a 
project, which is defined by the host agency. Each project supported 
by the Virginia program must be useful to the agency, intellectually 
and personally challenging to the student, and capable of being 
cc jplcted in ten to twelve weeks. The intern is expected to produce 
a written report on some aspect of his internship. 

Each intern is guided by a committee consisting of a representa- 
tive from the host agency, a faculty counselor from a cooperating 
university, and, Wiiere possible, a third member who is familiar with 
the proble.Tis involved but who has a slightly different perspective 
from the other members. Initially, the committee reviews the project 
with the intern and insures that it and the report are useful to the 
agency and educationally stimulating to the student. When the intern 
begins work on the project, the host agency provides whatever direct 
supervision may be necessary. The committee does not supervise the 
student, but individua' members are available to him for consultation 
and for confirmation that his work is meeting appropriate agency 
and academic standards. Interns are, nevertheless, expected to show 
considerabht initiative and self-direction in planning and completing 
their projects and reports. 

This administrative arrangement is designed tc meet the pro- 
gram's objectives by insuring that the interests of each party involved 
in a project will be met. The agency expects help and !:he student 
expects a responsible, stimulating job. If either one or the other does 



not gain the benefits he expects, he is unlikely to provide the effort 
and enthusiasm necessary for anyone to gain from the project. 

The agency can be sure that the intern will be useful because the 
agency plays the essential role in defining what the intern's project 
and report will be. The Virginia program does not infringe on the 
agency's responsibility to determine what the agency problems are 
and how they can best be solved. The agency also makes the final 
decision on what student it will hire and has day-to-day supervision 
over him once he is hired. The program will help the agency find 
students to interview, but the agency makes the final selection and 
sets standards for his performance. Finally, the agency receives the 
indirect, and sometimes direct, benefits of the faculty counselor's 
expertise. Although such service to the agency is not the primary role 
of the faculty counselor, the intern is likely to perform better in his 
everyday tasks if he has someone to help him understand where 
exactly he is going, why he is trying to get there, and how his agency 
work relates to problems and ideas he has considered in an academic 
setting. 

The student can reasonably expect a responsible, useful, and 
challenging job because the program does not support projects which 
fail to meet this description. The agency outlines what it wants done, 
but we make the final decision on whether we will help them do it. 
(Even in those cases where the agency's needs are not appropriate to 
tne requirements of our program, we may help the agency find an 
interested student.) The student's educational interests are also met 
by the provision of a faculty counselor. Weekly conversation with 
the counselor shou?d prevent the student from becoming so 
enmeshed in daily problems that he loses sight of what he is trying to 
do and, more important, why he is trying to do it. He is helped in 
making connections between what he is learning on the job and what 
has already heard in more abstract terms in the classroom. Finally, 
we insist on a written report from the student. The report forces the 
student to take the difficult and educationally important step from 
merely understanding a problem to putting it in writing in such a 
way that his ideas are understandable and useful to someone else. 

The final objective— links between college and public service— is 
not essential to the success of each project but is one of the greatest 
potential benefits from the program as a whole. There are already 
individuals both in colleges and in service agencies who recognize the 
mutual benefits that occur whe^ii these two types of institutions work 
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together. The internship program tries *o encourage and provide 
channels for these people, at the same tinu trying to convince others 
that these benefits do exist. Beyond the use of the faculty counselor 
there is nothing in the structure of tlie program to insure that links 
are established between college and agency. If, however, the twd 
preceding objectives are achieved, such links seem to develop as a 
matter of course. 

Development, Operation, and Benefits 
of the Virginia Program 

The Virgini i Resource Development Internship Program is an 
otilgrowth of concern that Virginia has not been taking full 
advantage of federal College Work-Study funds. In October 1969 the 
General Professional Advisory Committee requested the Resources 
and Development Advisory Committee to explore ways in which the 
state might increase its use of available work-study funds. This 
invcstit2'i*ion began with a survey of current work-study programs in 
other states. After reviewing a number of existing program models 
imd some original proposals, the committee recommended initiation 
of a program similar to the highly successful Resource Development 
Internship Project conducted by the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB). In addition to utilizing work-study funds, the SRFB 
project made use of other federal money and, what is more 
important, offered more to both student and agency than any of the 
otiier proposals considered. Using the experience and advice of 
SREB, the state council developed its own program. 

The actual operation of the Virginia program began in the latter 
piirt of Ai^ril when a full-time field representative was hired and a 
budget proposal was submitted. 

Fur,!s for the internship program came from three general 
sources: federal funds a'docaled to the SREB, federal funds available 
through individual educational ijiMitutions which were developing 
local internship programs in cooperation with the state program, and 
stnc matching funds from Items 496 and 498 of the 1968-70 
Appropriations Act. 

SREB committed funds and some staff assistance to the 
development of the Virginia program. Since these funds had been 
obtained from the Economic Development Administration and the 
^<''"nessee Valley Authority, they were matched by state funds. The 



Virginia Program also made use of tc'lcral funds allocated to 
individual educational institutions. The University of Virginia and 
Lynchburg College had, in previous summers, worked individually 
with SREB on the development of institutionally based internship 
programs similar to the one being initiated by the state. As part of 
their programs, these two institutions had roughly S37,000 in federal 
work-study and Title I funds earmarked for internship developmei ' 
in the summer of 1970. These institutions agreed to work with the 
state program, and the state matched 525,000 of their federally 
provided money. 

This 525,000 of state money was essential to the dc "lopmcnt of 
the program because of the nature of the federal funds '-Vvolved. If 
the University of Virginia and Lynchburg College had been .rstricted 
to sole reliance on their federal funds, their programs v\juld have 
been limited to those students who met the work-study requirements 
of financial need. Furthermore, the financially eligible students couki 
have been placed only in those agencies which could afford to pay 
the 20 to 24 percent of the student's salary as required by the 
Work-Study Program. On the other hand, with the state funds added 
to the previously committed federal money, these institutional 
programs had the flexibility nccess- iy to select students and agencies 
on the basis of the contributions they could make to the program 
and not solely on their financial situation. In return, as we shall 
discuss later, the institutions provided the statj with extremely 
helpful services in identifying internships and interns and handling 
payroll and other intern support functions. 

In summary, the amount of funding involved in the Virginia 
program totaled approximately 555,000. 

When the request for state matching funds was approved, the 
field representative for the program began visiting educational 
institutions and public-service agencies in order to arrange individual 
internships and to work out the terms of cooperation between the 
state program and institutionally based programs. Between late April 
and early June, the representative visited twenty-four agencies and 
twelve colleges throughout the state. The visits covered a broad range 
of city, regional, and state agencies and a similarly wide variety of 
public and private, two-year, four-year, and graduate educational 
institutions. In addition to these visits, the program began in 
mitUMay receiving a number of unsolicited requests for interns. By 
Q late May, it ^"as apparent that th j demand by agencies and students 
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for this type of program was considei*ab!c and that, had more lime 
and staff been available, the program could have involved at least 
twice as many interns. 

Because of these restraints of time and budget, the program 
depended heavily on the coopciation of individual institutions that 
were developing their own programs. In addition to the previously 
mentioned cooperation with the University of Virginia and 
Lynchburg College, the Virginia program provided advice and limited 
financial help to programs at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
"irginia Military Institute. In return the institutions undertook much 
of the time-consuming effort working out individual internships 
with interested student* and agencies. They also helped identify 
faculty counselors and undertook the administrative functions of 
paying and otherwise supporting many of the interns. All this was 
done in addition to the commitment to the program of work-study 
and other institutionally administered tunds. 

By the middle of June there were forty-two interns in projects 
wliich met the requirements of and were administered by the state 
program. In addition, the state program was also wholly or partially 
responsible for the hiring or support of at least forty other students 
in similar or related programs. 

The cost to the state of supporting a program of this size for the 
summer cun be tabulated as follows: 



Institutional support: 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Virginia Military Institute 

Lynchburg College 
Total 
Intern stipends 
Faculty stipends and travel 
Seminars 
Administration 
Youth Advisory Council 
Miscellaneous 



58,900 
9,000 
1,500 
6,000 



525,400 
510,300 
1,300 
1 ,600 
3,900 
3,500 
500 
546,500 



The funds listed under 'institutional Support'* were those 
provided by the sL te and administered by the institutions according 
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to guidelines established in each case by a letter of agreement 
between the state and the ''nslitiition. As mentioned above, the funds 
went primarily to suppleuxcnt other funds, sucli as work-study, 
available to the institutions for supporting interns. Some of these 
funds were also spent on faculty and administrative support. The 
intern and faculty stipends listed separately are those administered 
directly by the state. The costs of tlie seminais were incurred in 
bringing the interns to Richmond and paying their expenses during a 
two-day series of taiks and discussions on the problems and 
opportunities of internships. Administrative costs include the field 
representative's salary and travel expenses as well as general office 
expenses. Althougli the goals and structure of the Youth Advisory 
Council did not correspond exactly to those of the state program, we 
did provide S3, 500 to assist in their su[)port. Miscellaneous costs 
include reproduction of reports required by the state agreement with 
SREB and minor unforseen expenses. The remaining funds can be 
used to begin development of a school-year program and of a 
program for next summer. 

The costs nviy be summarized in the simple ta.ble given above, 
but the benefits are much more difficult to describe. A complete 
assessment would require a case study of each project, but a more 
manageable evaluation can be made by citing a few examples of 
benefits to agencies, students, and universities. 

At the beginning of the summer, one of the newly staffed 
planning district commissions found its limited manpower stretclied 
''i.ipossibly thin by a combination of federal and local demands. If 
t-'deral requirements for a comprehensive plan could not be met on a 
very tiglit time schedule, essential funds would become unavailable. 
If, ow the other hand, strong local pressures for land-use control and 
environmental planning were not satisfied, public support would be 
lost, public support necessary to make effective use uf federal funds. 
The commission resolved these difficulties by using three interns to 
undertake the problems of local interest, thus freeing the pro- 
fessional staff to work on the comprehensive plan. Without the 
assistance of interns, the commission would have had to locate funds 
to hire consultants or another full-time staff member, and either of 
tliese alternatives would have cost significantly more than was 
currently budgeted. 

Another agency, concerned about its growing transportation 
Q costs, used an intern to study possible solutions to this difficulty. In 
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his report the intern made recommendations for a non-profit 
interagency transportation system and supported these recommenda- 
tions with a review of the advantages and disadvantages of several 
administrative and budgetary models. The intern is now serving as 
coordinator of an inlcragenry committee working on implementa- 
tion of his plan. 

The benefits to the students have been both financial and 
cducalional, Thr high proportion of work-study students among the 
interns indicates t.ie role the program played as a source of financial 
aid. In addition to the pay, more than half of the interns received 
academic credit for their work. Important as they are, pay and 
academic c^etHt are not, however, the major benefits received by the 
interns. The interns were only a few of the great many studenis who 
are eager to take advantage of a chance to assume significant 
responsibilities in seeking solutions to real problems. The interns 
have demonstrated this eagerness in a variety of ways. Some have 
plans to change their academic majors and at least one intern has 
decided on a career in city planning instead of business. Probably the 
moi.1 striking example of student enthusiasm for the program is the 
number of interns who included in their reports specific suggestions 
for getting other students involved in similar activities. One intern is 
submitting a curriculum proposal that would allow students to 
undertake service-learning intern^! ips both during the summer and 
during the regular year. If acc^^pied, his proposal would have the 
effect of establishing a program like the Virginia internships as a part 
of the regular curriculum of his university. Several students arc also 
using what they have learned this summer to write "Iiow-to'' 
booklets to help other studenis undertake similar work during the 
school year. 

Like the students, the universities involved in the program 
derived a variety of benefits. By supplementing work-study money 
with state funds, the University of Virginia, for example, was able to 
more than double the number of interns in its program. The 
university initially located and placed these interns, but once the 
actual projects were under way, the state program provided 
assistance by assuming administrative supervision of those University 
of Virginia interns working in accordance with state requirements. 
Thus, at tlie University of Virginia, as at the other institutions, 
i'wc state and the institutions combined their administrulivc and 
financial resources to a:hievc what neither could have done alone. 
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The Virginia program also provided a less tangible but equally 
important benuHt to institutions by offering a well-structured and 
academically sound model for off-campus edr.cation. At a time when 
a large and growing number of institutions arc interested in 
expanding educatioii beyond its pres.Mit heavy donendance on 
classroom teaching such a model is particularly valuable. 

In addition to these benefits that are directly related to the 
program structure and goals, the Virginia program was also re- 
sponsible for a number of indirect benefits to similar or related 
programs. For the most part, these indirect benefits resulted from 
the existence of a single program with state-wide interest in the use 
of student manpower in public service. As a result the program 
tended to become an informal clearinghouse for ideas and informa- 
tion. The exact nature of these indirect benefits is difficult to pin 
down, but a few of the clearer-cut examples may be given. 

As mentioned earlier, the program assisted agencies in finding 
students even for those jobs that did not meet the program 
requirements. Similarly, it encouraged agencies to adopt a project- 
oriented, committee-guided use of students, whether or not they 
wished to be a part of the Virginia program. In one city, for example, 
the city manager outlined to the program's field representative a 
project thrit the city wanted completed. The field representative 
found a faculty member interested in the project and was in the 
process of helping the city locate an interested and capable student 
when such a student volunteered his services to the city. Since the 
faculty member wi»s also willing to volunteer his help, the city 
decided that it could carry out the project on its own and that 
further state assistance or advice was unnecess'iry. 

Not all of the program's attempts to interest agencies in 
developing their own programs were quite as unplanned as the events 
just described. The program and Lynchburg College cooperated in 
conducting for agency administrators two Title I Workshops on the 
use of student manpower. The first of these workshops was designed 
as a training session for those administrators who would be working 
with state interns over the summer. The second workshop, held in 
late August, was designed to present the Virginia program as an 
administrative model and to suggest possible sources of non-state 
fundings. This workshop concentrated on administrators from 
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agencies not using state interns. 

The Virginia program also worked in cooperation with the 
Commonwealth Interns and the Governor's Youth Advisory Council. 
Early in the summer a new director was hired to coordinate activities 
of the Commonwealth Interns. He discussed with the field repre- 
sentative of the Virginia program the program's administrative model 
and specific suggestions based on the experience of the Virginia 
program and SREB. Although different goals and structures sep- 
arated the two programs in many areas, there were several areas of 
common interest or of common difficulties where the exchange of 
information was helpful to both programs. 

When the Governor's Youth Advisory Council was initiated, the 
field representative spent several days assisting in the selection of 
students and in discussions of what problems could be expected and 
how the council could best be organized. Again, different goals 
precluded the use of common administrative organization, but areas 
of common interest were exploited on an informal basis. For 
example, members of the council along with the Commonwealth 
Interns attended the internship seminars arranged and sponsored by 
the state nrogram. 

The experience of the past summer indicates that the Virginia 
program offers important benefits in both the short and long term. 
In the short term it provides agencies with capabh^ and inexpensive 
manpower, and it offers the students a summer job with a strong 
possibility of receiving academic credit as well as pay. Far more 
important, however, are the long-term benefits. Agencies receive 
much-needed help in seeking solutions to major problems. In the 
process they also have the opportunity to provide future public- 
service administrators with a kind of training and motivation 
unavailable anywhere else. By getting an opportunity to assume 
responsibility and to deal with significant problems, the students are 
offered a unique chance to gain a real understanding of how 
government operates, of its potentials and limitations. At a time 
when students are allegedly losing faith and interest in social 
institutions, it is the experience of the Virginia program that a great 
many students are enthusiastically trying to work with these institu- 
tions, that the institutions are benefiting from the students' work, 
and that the students are learning from the experience. 
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Introduction 
Purpose 

Early in 1970, the Commission on Higher Education bec;!me 
interested in pursuing the feasibility of a state program of internships 
for South Carolina. The commission was encouraged in this by the 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), which ^»ad been active 
in the internship field since 1967. A group of state and other 
agencies which had had interns before or had indicated that they 
would be interested in such a program were invited to participate on 
a state internship committee. The State Planning and Grants Division 
was one of those asked. 

As part of its Project P-41, a state-wide urban deveiopmcnt 
manpower project sponsored by the United States Department of 
Housing nnd Urban Development, the State Planning and Grants 
Division decided to host two interns. Their task entailed: (1) examin- 
ing the concept of internships in order to explore its relationship to 
state agency and local government manpower needs. This was their 
main goal. (2) Discussing the general concept of internships witli 
agency heads and local government officials to document their 
thoughts and suggestions and to encourage them to sponsor interns 
in their agencies when areas could be identified in which they could 
work for the summer of 1971, (3) Determining the feasibility of a 
centrally administered state internship program in state and locaf 
government areas related to urban development for the summer of 
1971 and considering and recommending a procedure for continuing 
the development of such a program. During the academic year the 
effort would necessarily consist of confirming agency sponsorship. 



The authors conducted this study as interns for the State Planning and Grants Division of 
the Office of the Governor of South Carolina in cooperation with the South Carolina 
Commission on Higher Education, The report was published in October 1970. 
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seeking university cooperation* ant! securing students to participate 
in such a program. 

Orientation 

The project began on June 22, 1970, with a short orientation and 
information period. This initial period included a study of recent 
surveys of state agency and local government situations and was 
primarily intended to acquaint the interns with current problems 
related to lliose situations. Also included were interviews with the 
various members of the project committee, who were able to render 
valuable assistance in their particular areas of Milerest as they related 
to community development. Tl . orientation provided a base of 
information which familiarized tb interns with: 

1. structures of local goveri nents, state agencies, and sub-stale 
districts: 

2. major problem areas reuJ.d to community vlevelopmont in 
state agencies and local governments; 

3. officials of these various governmental entities with whom an 
interview concerning a state internship program might best be 
conducted; 

4. a preliminary look at how a state program of internships 
might benefit the governmental components involved; 

5. general advice on approaches and method. 

Method 

From this base of information, the interns formulated a loose 
method, which was made fiexible in order that it could be modified 
as interns received information during their interviews. The pro- 
cedural aspects consisted simply of a letter of introduction to a 
follow-up interview with a group of selected state agencies and local 



govcrnmenLs. The primary purpose of the letter was to inform the 
government agencies of the idea of a state internship program and to 
start them thinking in terms of incorporating an intern into their 
manpower planning for the summer of 1971. This would lead to 
thoughts about the project on which the student might work. The 
secondary purpose was simply to acquaint the recipients with the 
name of the intern from the State Planning and Grants Division who 
would contact them regarding the intern program. By following this 
simple interview procedure, the interns gathered tlie information 
which is the subject of tliis report. 

The Internship Concept Generally 
Some Basic Characteristics of Internships 

An attem.pt to narrowly define the position of the intern might 
deprive the position of the flexibility we are seeking to achieve. 
Flexibility is necessary for a number, of reasons, the most obvious 
being the multifaceted needs of local governments iind state agencies 
in the manpower area. Any attempt to define an intern at this point 
is, therefore, i:o eliminate possible areas in which a student might 
work. Some basic characteristics of an internship, however, can be 
mentioned that can be found in a varied number of positions 
students can undertake. 

1- An internship provides the student with the opportunity to 
combine service and learning. His service makes a measurable 
contribution to the agency's efforts to accomplish a necessary 
task. Through his experiences he becomes familiar with the 
purpose and functional apparatus of the agency for which he 
works and develops valuable insights and skills. 

2, The internship program may prove a valuable avenue to 
sources of needed manpower for state agencies and local 
governments, if the scope of the intern's project is such that he 
comes to understand the role oi the agency or government and to 
consider public service for his career. 

3. Participating in an internship program represents a com- 
mitrncnl on the part of the student, the agency, and the 
university to the concept of cooperative education or at (cast an 
admissi^^ i that practical experience is a necessary part of tiie 

^ educational process, 
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Within these guidelines, a variety of positions for students might 
be found in state and local agencies. The program hopes to encourage 
a cross-section of assignments differing in the type of assignment the 
student is given and allowing flcxibihty in the selection and payment 
of students, the length of the internship, and academic counsclirrg 
and credit. 

Type of Internship 

Presenting internships tend to be one of two types, both aimed at 
giving students a service-learning experience. The type most com- 
monly undertaken oy SREB interns in the past has been projects in 
which the student concentrates on one task of importance to the 
agency, accumulating the skills needed to complete his responsi- 
bilities and writing a report on his project at the end of his 
internship. Supervision has often been limited and some inde- 
pendence allowed, if not alv/ays encouraged. The type of internship 
most common in state agencies that have instituted programs is 
aimed at exposing the student to the range of a department's 
responsibilities. In these programs, students often work for a short 
time in a number of areas and receive much direct supervision. 
Because of the nature of this type of internship, students are not 
normally required to write a report at the end of their employment, 
though they are generally asked to evaluate their experience during 
the sinnmer. 

Both types of internsiiip programs can [provide valuable service- 
learning opportunities to the student. One aim of any state program 
should be to encourage flexibility and initiative on the state agency 
or local government's part in defining the form and content of the 
internships they sponsor. Any state internship program initiated" next 
summer will aim at developing a cross-section of quality assignments. 
Lessons learned from comparing the experiences of agencies sponsor- 
ing different type internships may prove valuable in determining the 
future shape of the state-wide effort. 

Timing 

Though the length of an SRHB internship iias usually been twelve 
weeks, no reason exists not to encourage shorter or longer programs, 
depending on tlie type cf internship. Geveralvof the officials 



interviewed expressed interest in internships during the school year. 
The present elTort to develop an internship program was not begun, 
however, at a time that would permit work on defining or instituting 
measures needed to sustain a state-wide school-year internship 
program for 1970-7 I in South Carolina. 

The Internship Program as It Related to Manpower Planning 

The state's high school, technical education, and college students 
compose a source of iiuinpower that is not utilized to its fullest 
extent employers, including state agencies and local governments. 
AccorJjjigly, internship programs may be viewed by the manpower 
planner in two ways: they encourage students to fill important roles 
during the summer months or part time, and the^' familiarize 
students with the work performed by an agency or government, 
perhaps encouraging them to consider public service as a career. 

Participation in a summer intern program may prove particularly 
useful to an agemy because: 

1. Students represent n source of manpower from which ncople 
witii a wide variety of different skills and educational back- 
grounds can be recruited. 

2. Students can work on projects of short duration, relieving an 
agency of the problem of having to pull a full-time person from 
his main, continuing responsibility to work on such a project; or 
the intern may work on a number of \ tremcly short projects for 
which an agency lacks the manpower to complete within a 
limited time and budget. 

3. Students are usually fairly mobile; they can live where work 
needs to be done and tlicir schedules can be tlexible. They are, 
therefore, a relatively inexpensive source of skills. 

4. Since the intern's stipend may be issued through a state- 
centered administrator, the student does not have to be routed 
through any of the requirements demanded for full-time 
employees. 

Findings 
Local Governments 
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Findings 
Local Governments 
op' • -^-^h whom the internship program was 



discu.ssed, only two indicated that they were not at all interested in 
the program. Two others thought tiie program was a good idea and 
gave their blessings to it, but .said their student manpower iieeds wore 
adequately taken care of in other ways. The re.spon.se was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the estal')lishment of a planning internship 
program. The word enthusiastic would be appropriate. 

Most of the people interviewed understood very well the concept 
of what an intern should be, that is, in relation to the ''project" or 
"measurable contribution" approach within a service- 1 earning type of 
experience. Therefore, the program for the summer of 1971 sliould 
have projects wl;ose content value is very high and with more than 
adequate supervision. The people interviewed also exhibited a fine 
understanding of their responsibilities to the student in relation to 
the learning aspect of his internship. 

These men whose responsibility it is to look to the future of local 
government see local government becoming increa.singly important; 
they thus feel there is a need for better understanding of it by future 
generations— not only by those who will become public employees 
but by those who will be private citizens. The need for a planned 
program of internships has been established. The need was stressed 
by the men interviewed, who realize that South Carolini must begin 
to offer more opportunities for its young people to leain about the 
problems and working of local governments. Local governments must 
have n'lOre manpower in all pha.ses of their operations. A state 
internship program could be an important approach in interesting 
students in this rapidly expanding field. 

Several people indicated an interest in using interns during the 
normal school year of September through May. Various local 
government components have programs on which a student could 
work, but these do not necessarily coincide with the twelve-week 
summer period. This may indicate that there is a growing demand for 
some form of cooperative education. 

Quite a number of these people had, of course, used students 
"♦^ during the summer in previous years in varying capacities with 
varying degrees of responsibility. The descriptions of what some 
students had done in the past met the criteria which have been 
established for internships in the state program. 

The responsibilities of the student must be primarily to the 
employing agency. The host agency must be allowed to interview and 
make its personal choice of candidates. The people interviewed 



seemed to think that this point was essential. 

The attitude toward students and their abiHty to make meaning- 
ful contributions was good on the whole. This is obvious when we 
consider the overall enthusiasm for the project. Two agencies 
indicated that they had nothing students could do, and one of the 
two stated flatly that students coukl not make value judgments. The 
head of this agency asserted that students could only perform menial 
chores. 

The main concept to agencies interested in using an intern was 
usually funding. The area in which difficulties were encountered can 
be limited almost solely to the municipalities, where the interviews 
were conducted with city managers. The maximum amount which a 
city could spend at this point is 51,000-1,100. Cities are mainly 
interested in seeing most of the money go to the intern stipend. 
Municipalities have little "slack money" with which an intern could 
be paid. Money for an intern would have to be budgeted in most 
cases. This means that the city council must approve any expenditure 
for an intt.n. (This difficulty should be minimal however, since most 
of the city managers who were interviewed are willing to recommend 
that money for the hiring of an intern be budgeted. One city 
manager indicated his city could not afford the program unless fully 
or mainly funded with outside funds.) Sub-state districts, planning 
commissions, and Model Cities Programs sh.>uld have little or no 
problem with funding. 

The city managers all seemed to be progressive, sincere, and 
dedicated men. They were very practical but seemed to be mterested 
in the growth and development not only of their own cities, but the 
state as well. They were as cooperative a group as one could hope for 
in working on a project of this type. They were limited by being 
budget-r ited, but this is their primary responsibility. City 
managers almost invariably also cited the provisions of the South 
Carolina Constitution which limit the growth and operations of the 
municipalities and counties in the state. Within these limitations they 
were, without exception, willing to try to participate in the program 
by using an intern. 

The directors of sub-state districts, seven of whom were 
interviewed, were very interested in the program, with the exception 
of one. He had no faith at all in student judgment. This was 
surprising in light of the enthusiastic response given by the other six. 
These sub-state districts seem to be accomplishing the task of getting 
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across the idea of regional cooperation in an excellent fashion. The 
city officials of towns in various districts all spoke highly of their 
regional commission. 

There was some negative reaction to the idea of a faculty 
counselor where there had been a bad experience with a faculty 
counselor. Criticisms such as ''the counselor had not been present to 
advise the student at all during his internship" or the counselor was 
of no value at all to the intern were voiced. The people interviewed 
were very much against paying the faculty counselor S300 for the 
summer. They felt that either the cost should be reduced to around 
Si 00 or the college or university should bear the expense of 
providing the academic counselor. Many of the people interviewed, 
however, felt that a faculty counselor could be very valuable as a link 
with the academic world and as a technical advisor to the student on 
specialized types of projects. 

State Agencies 

The most evident and most often articulated barrier preventing 
agencies from making definite commitments to employ interns was 
the problem of funding. Agencies were asked to contribute the direct 
cost of the internships, which would be in the range of 
S 1 ,200-S 1 ,500 per intern. The specific problems and experiences 
mentioned included* 

1. Agencies :hat have in the past specifically requested fuiids for 
interns have been d-^ lied their request by the Budget and Control 
Board. 

2. One agency that planned to pay interns to work on some of 
the projects the full-time employees would have undertaKen, 
from monies allotted to pay personnel which were never hired, 
had these funds withdrawn by the Budget and Control Board. 
The agency's assistant director said he wouki be reluctant to 
work on defining possible areas in which interns could work and 
to request funds for interns if he could receive no assurance the 
request would not be denied again. 

3. Several agencies, such as those funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, are experiencing substantial cutbacks in 
the monies granted to support their programs. 

4. Some agencies funded by the federal government receive 



grants for projects only 60 to 90 days before the project is to 
begin. Although this does not prevent their employing interns in 
the projects, it does myke it more difficult for the agency to 
anticipate the type of intern it may be able to employ. 

The Need for a State Program 'of Internships 
in South Carolina 

A basic consideration in determining whether a South Carolina 
internship program is feasible is: does the need for such a program 
exist? The reality of this need was confirmed through discussions 
with state agency and local government officials and through a study 
of recent reports on the shortage of pubhc sector manpower and 
services. 

Most state agency and local government officials expressed a 
need for more manpower to execute their responsibilities and most 
said they thought that students could help supply the services they 
presently lacked. Many of those agencies that did not have at present 
a pressing need for more manpower saw the importance of such a 
program in encouraging college and TEC students to consider a state 
agency career. The role of an internship program in encouraging state 
and local government careers was especially important to those 
agencies requiring skill and expertise not emphasized in under- 
graduate education; exposure to the agency's activities might begin 
to lend interns with these agencies some understanding of that field. 

Studies conducted during the past two years have uncovered the 
need on the part of communities for more resources to meet their 
problems. In the "South Carolina Local Government Study," the 
articulated needs mcluded aid in housing, crime prevention, fringe 
development, finance, the development of natural resources, plan- 
ning, the preparation of applications for funds, purchasing, and 
management. It was suggested that these needs could be met by 
"requests for state assistance" and increases in local government 
manpower. In some cases, these solutions could be read, "by 
providing or hiring someone to work full-time at a specific project," 
a position that could well be filled by an intern. 
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Section III 

Evaluation of Service-Learning 



Agency Supervisors' and Faculty Counselors' Evaluation 
of the SREB Internship Program 



Hiiey B. Long 



Introduction 

By tne spring of 1971 the Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) internship program, based on cooperative arrangements 
among SREB, institutions of higher learning, and public agenc'.s, 
had been in operation for five years. The purpose of this evaluation is 
to identify the qualities that seem to liavc accounted for the 
successes of the internship program during these five years. These fall 
into three categories: ( 1 ) the characteristics of the internship projects 
that generated specific, tangible benefits; (2) the characteristics of 
the interns themselves; and (3) the characteristics of the sponsoring 
agencies. Success as used here is a subjective measure based on the 
perceptions of academic counselors and agency representatives 
concerning the degree to which the inLci.: achieved the project 
objectives and the extent of subsequent contributions of the project. 

A specific and basic question din^cting the focus of the 
evakiation was, "Have SREB internships made any definite and 
observable contributions to the agencies and communities served?" 

An evaluation of the SREB Internship Program at this time 
[1971 1 appears to be desirable for several reasons. First, the program 
appears to be developing a kind of institutional form. Second, no 
outside agency has previously critically examined the program. 
Third, many of the individuals in supervisory roles in the program 
have become victims of the mobile society. 

The implication of the first and Inird reasons for evaluating the 
program in 197! are somewliat related. The individuals who 
participated in the program during its formative stages as advisors or 
supervisors guided the program into the current framework. Five 
years is long enough for the framework to become stabilized, but not 
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SO long as to prevent a modification of the structure, if desired. Yet 
many of the advisors and supervisors appear to be moving to other 
agencies and locations with increasing speed. Thus, within another 
year or two it may be impractical to contact such a large number of 
advisors and supervi.sors. Such a time extension would also allow the 
structure of tlie program to become solidified and consequently, 
more difficult to modify if desired. 

The second reason given above suggests the need for a critical and 
objective view of the program. SREB files contain recommendations, 
commendations, and criticisms from individuals associated with the 
program. However, it is commonly accepted that the impact of such 
reviews may be less than the impact of comments by an independent 
agency. 

The evaluation is limited to North Georgia, i.e., that part of the 
state lying north and west of a line drawMi from Augusta through 
Macon to Columbus. This line generally follows the geologically 
defined "Fall Line"" that separates the Piedmont from the Coastal 
Plain portion of Georgia. Intern projects lying outside of the 
designated area are not included. 

Judgments of the agency representatives and academic counselors 
constituted the basic data used in the evaluation. No independent 
verification of such judgments or perceptions was attempted. It is 
assumed that the perceptions and responses of individuals inter- 
viewed accurately reflect the general value of the intern program. 

This evaluation does not discuss or treat the educational or 
learning value of the internship experience. It is assumed that the 
experience made valuable contributions to tiie student. Measurement 
and analysis of such benefits lie beyond the scope of this study and 
properly may be an area worthy of further examination. Further- 
more, since the evaluation is primarily directed at the agency and 
college dimensions of the program as they relate to intern behavior, 
data were not collected from any intern. Locating established 
professionals was often difficult and the problem would have been 



greatly increased by including interns in the data collection activity. 

A further restriction concerns the intern project index. Only 
those intern projects in the designated geographic area that were 
included in the index provided by SREB were considered. For 
example, some respondents indicated that they had worked with 
interns not listed in the material provided by SREB. In such cases, 
these intern projects were not included or discussed in the 
evaluation. 

Terminology used in the report is generally straightforward and 
based on common usage. There are, however, a few terms that may 
need clarification. These terms are: agency representative, academic 
counselor, college, and intern project. 

Agency rcfyr'^sentative or AR is the term used to refer to an 
employee of the organization employing the intern. The AR is 
generally the person who directly supervised the intern's activities. In 
a few cases, such as when the original supervisor was no longer 
available, another knowledgeable person employ ed by the agency 
was the respondent. 

The term academic counselor or AC is used to refer to the 
faculty member of a college or university wlio provided academic 
guidance to the intern. 

College is used as an inclusive term to refer also to universities. 
The term intern project is used in the report to refer to specific work 
activities of students placed in the employing agencies. Intern 
projects are individually enumerated in this report whereas individual 
interns are not. For example, there are 101 intern projects in the 
population, but since some interns served more than one internship 
during the five year period, fewer than 101 individuals were hwolved. 

Evaluation Procedures 

As one of the first systematic efforts to assess certain dimensions 
of the SREB Internship Program by an outside agency, the 
evaluation may properly be of great value to future studies of the 
program. Consequently, the evaluation procedures adopted bear the 
characteristics of a pilot study. 

The procedure was designed to provide information on the 
program from two sources, ACs and ARs. Due to the thrust of the 
evaluation, it was believed desirable to obtain more interview data 
from ARs than ACs on as many intern projects as possible. As a 
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:5signed to provide information on the 
, ACs and ARs. Due to the thrust of the 
desirable to obtain more interview data 
i many intern projects as possible. As a 
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measure of cross-validation, an effort was also made to secure Jatn 
on a number of intern projects from both ACs and ARs. For 
example, on an intern project titled Open Space Study, data were 
obtained from the AC and AR. 

There was no way to determine how many ACs or ARs may have 
left their places of employment until after the evaluation was 
initiated. Therefore, no mngic percentage or quota was set. The 
design primarily called for a 100 percent contact (with :'ll available 
potential respondents). The results suggest that such a .;oal was 
satisfactorily achieved. 

Interview procedures were designed to probe for two levels of 
data. The first level concerned specific intcii projects while the 
second level concerned the program in genera!. 

The population fjom which the sample was drawn was limited to 
the population included in the materials furnished by SREB, The 
design suggested that the population and subsequent sample may be 
best treated within the following classification framework: ( 1) ^jc^n- 
cies; (2) agency representatives; (3^ academic counselors; (4) interns: 
and (5) locations. 

The agency population contained three kinds of agencies that 
were classified according to sixteen categories. Area Planning and 
Development Commissions (APDCs) formed a majority of the 
sixteen categories. It thus followed that the nine APDCs placed the 
largest number of intern projects (66) and had the largest number of 
potential respondents. 

Special mobility, physical limitations, and conflicting schedules 
precluded the possibility of interviewing all of the potential 
respondents. However, every reasonable effort was made to obtain a 
100 percent sample in all categories. Table 1 illustrates the 
population distribution and the number and percent of the categories 
represented in the final tabulation. 

Findings 

The respondents were requested to describe each intern project 
in terms of how much it contributed to the agency mission. Table 2 
reproduces the question and a tabulation of the responses. 

Table 2 reveals a phenomenon that was reflected in several areas 
of the evaluation: ARs tended to rate the activities more favorably 
than did ACs. The possible reasons for this difference will be 
discussed later. 



Catevjories 



Kinds of 
agencies 

ARs 
AGs 
Intern 

projects 
Geographic 

locations 



TABLE 1 

Sample Obtained and Included in Interviews 



Population 
N 



16 
47 
52 



101 
16 



Interviewed 
N 



16 
28 
23 



75 
11 



Interviewed 

/o 



100 
60 
44 



74 
70 



« TABLE 2 

Perceptions of Individual Intern Projects 
AC AR Total Weight 

a. The internship contributed nothing 

to our agency mission 4 5 9 0 

b. The internship contributed nothing 

to our agenc/ mission but was help- 
ful in other ways 2 5 7 1 

c. The internship contributed a little 

to our mission 12 8 20 2 

d. The internship contributed a lot to 

our mission 9 8 17 3 

e. The internship was very helpful in 

achieving our agency mission 4 27 31 4 

Totals (Responses) 41 53 94 

(Means) 1.68 2.89 2.36 




The combined quantified measure of th 
source of 2,36 on a 4-point scale. 

One possible measure of the success of a 
degree to which the project objectives were : 
the respondents were requested to make a 
whether or not the interns achieved the projec 
based on the responses to that question. 



TABLE 3 



Perceptions of Intern Project Objective A 





Total 




Was Obj( 


Respondent 


Evaluation 


Yes 


Partially 


Class 


Responses 


N 


N 


AC 


46 


32 


3 


AR 


54 


39 


5 


Combined 








data 


100 


71 


8 
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the remaining nine projects, 
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discussed specific benefits that accrued to the 
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respondents may be classified according I 
benefits to the agency; (2) direct ""brick and n 
local communities; and (3) a combination of th 

The benefits cited by the respondents var 
helped us meet a statutory or legal requiremei 
project a federal grant has been received," to " 
job for us that we needed having done, but coi 
the manpower to put on it/' 
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28 
23 

75 

11 
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Individual Intern Projects 
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60 
44 

74 
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AR 


Total 
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5 


9 
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5 


7 
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12 


8 
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4 


27 


31 


4 




41 

1,68 


53 

2.89 


94 


2.36 
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The combined quantified measure of the response is a mean 
source of 2.36 on a 4-point scale. 

One possible measure of the success of an intern project is the 
degree to which the project objectives were achieved. Accordingly, 
the respondents were requested to make a judgment concerning 
whether or not the interns achieved the project objectives. Table 3 is 
based on the responses to that question. 



TABLE 3 

Perceptions of Intern Project Objective Achievement 



Respondent 
Class 



Total 
Evaluation 
Responses 



Yes 



Was Objective Achieved? 
Partially No Unknown 



N 



N 



N 



AC 


46 


32 


3 


6 


5 


AR 


54 


39 


5 


10 


0 


Combined 












data 


100 


71 


8 


16 


5 



One hundred responses were provided by respondents. These 
responses do not include all intern projects. Eight projects were not 
assessed by either kind of respondent, and twenty-six projects were 
assessed by both the AC and the AR. All others were rated by a 
respondent of only one class. In the twenty-six projects assessed by 
both the AC and the AR, agreement existed in seventeen cases. There 
was no particular pattern evident in the respondents' judgments on 
the remaining nine projects. 

A substantial number of the ARs and a smaller number of ACs 
discussed specific benefits that accrued to the community or agency 
as a result of specific intern projects. The benefits reported by the 
respondents may be classified according to: (1 ) administrative 
benefits to the agency; (2) direct "brick and mortar" benefits to the 
local communities; and (3) a combination of the above. 

The benefits cited by the respcndents varied from ''the project 
helped us meet a statutory or legal requirement," ''as a result of the 
project a federal grant has been received," to "the intern did a good 
job for us that we needed having done, but could never seem to have 
the manpower to put on it." 
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ACs and ARs generally perceived the internship program to bo of 
value. The ACs appeared to be less enthusiastic about tlie program 
than the agency personnel. Table 4 reports the responses of both 
kinds of respondents. 

Data in Table 4 continue to reflect the difference in perceptions 
of ACs and ARs. The quantified mean score for the program 
provided by AGs was 3.09 comparetl with 3.86 by the ARs. A g^rand 
mean of 3.61 on a 5-point scale places the overall assessment well 
toward the favorable end of the scale. 

Seventy-two percent of the academic counselors and 79 percent 
of the agency representatives selected the two highest ratings 
possible. Of the combined total of respondents, 77 percent selected 
the highest possible ratings. Conversely, 24 percent of the ACs and 8 
percent of the ARs selected the two lowest ratings. Of the combined 
total of respondents, 15 percent selected the lowest passible ratings. 

Question 20 in the interview schedule provided the respondents 
with an opportunity to weigh the benefits to the agency against the 
costs of the program to the agency. These costs were direct and 
indirect. Examples of the direct costs include the salary of the intern, 
travel expenses, and report publication costs. Indirect costs included 
the time required of regular staff members to supervise and provide 
guidance or assistance, clerical assistance, and work space. Table 5 
reports the findings. 

The ACs were not as noncommital as the data indicate. Many of 
the ARs were interviewed with a second-generation interview 
schedule that did not contain the question in explicit terms. The 
value of the data is not greatly diminished by that fact, however, 
since the thrust of the question concerned the value to the agency. 

Of the ARs interviewed, eighteen believed the internship program 
to be of a net positive value, five believed the program to be of 
negative value. An example of the feelings of the latter is, ''We could 
have employed a fuli-time staff member to do the job and would 
have obtained a better report at less cost"" 

Ideally, a project director might strive for 100 percent success 
with 101 projects- but even in such a case it is expected that some 
would be better than others. The SREB internship program was not 
perceived as an ^'ideal"; otherwise the evaluation would not have 
been requested. Therefore, it was assumed that some projects woul.. 
be found on the negative end of the scale. 
Q However, before" presenting the findings, several observations 
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TAB 

Rating of the SREB Intern 

How would you describe the SREB 
Internship Project? 

a. Of no value to our agency ^ 

b. Of limited value to our agency and i 

little value to students 

c. Of limited value to our agency and < 

great value to students 

d. Valuable to our agency and of limits 

value to students 

e. Valuable to our agency and valuable 

to students 

f Of great value to our agency and tc 
students 

(Total Respondents) 
(Means) 



"Two counselors did not respond t 



TAB 

Perceptions of 
SREB Internsfiip Pr 

Net 
Positive 

Responses Benefit 



23 ACs 6 
28 ARs 18 
51 Total 24 



I 
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TABLE 4 

Rating of the SREB Internship Project by Respondents 
How would you describe the SREB 





Internship Proiect? 


ACs 


ARs 


Overall 


a. 


Of no value to our agency 


0 


1 


1 


b. 


Of limited value to our agency and of a 
little value to students 


5 


1 


6 


c. 


Of limited value to our agency and of 
great value to students 


1 


2 


3 


d. 


Valuable to our agency and of limited 
^'alue to students 


0 


1 


1 


e. 


Valuable to our agency and valuable 
to students 


13 


15 


28 


f. 


Of great value to our agency and to 
students 


2 


8 


10 




(Total Respondents} 
(Means) 


3.09 


28 

3,86 


49 

3.61 




'Two counselors did not respond to this 


question. 







TABLE 5 

Perceptions of Wet Value of the 
SREB Internship Program To the Agency 



Responses 



Net 
Positive 
Benefit 

N 



Net 
Negative 
N 



Noncommltal 
N 



23 ACs 
28 ARs, 
51 Total 



6 
18 
24 



3 
5 
8 



14 
5 
19 



concerning efforts lo describe i\ project as ^'successfiir' or "unsiic- 
cessfiir' appear to be in order. There appear to be several dift'erent 
dimensions or criteria for success. The first one, phiced beyond the 
scope of this study, concerns the contribution of the experience to 
the development of the intern. The second concerns the question of 
achieving project objectives. For example, a student may have 
achieved the project objectives but the project ended with tlie report. 
Two such examples come to mind: \ student produced the desired 
data; in other words, he met his project objectives but because his 
project could not be implemented without additional organizational 
funds the project has remained in limbo. In another example, an 
agency head with little or no interest in an intern's project replaced 
the administrator who originally developed the project. As soon as 
the intern completed the project it was forgotten in that agency. 
However, the AC reports that agencies in other areas have found the 
report useful. A third dimension concerns the program structure. For 
example, one intern's project was setting up a library. The intern did 
that and the project received the highest possible score (4) from the 
AR. But the intern failed to submit a written report and the AC 
therefore gave the project a score of 'M'\ 

According to data reported in Table 3, sixteen of the one 
hundred projects failed to achieve their objectives. Attention will 
first be directed toward those projects. First, it should be noted that 
of the sixteen projects, only two were judged as not achieving 
objectives by both advisors. There was disagreement among the 

advisors on several of the projects. 

Of the sixteen projects that failed to achieve plamied objectives, 
three were conducted by females and six by graduate students. Thus, 
approximately 20 percent of these projects were carried out by 
females, while 1 I percent of the projects evaluated were by females. 
Of the failing projects, 40 percent were carried out by graduate 
students, while 55 percent of the projects evaluated were by graduate 
students. 

lileven of the projects that failed to aehievc objectives were 
placed in APDCs. Thus, approximately 70 percent of the failing 
projects were placed in APDCs: ten of the eleven were performed for 
APDCs while one of the eleven was performed for an OFO-CAA 
agency. Of the projects evaluated, 65 percent were placed in APDCs. 

Reasons given by the respondents for the failure of the intern 
projects to achieve the planned objectives are varied. However, five 



general categories appear to be approp 
sixteen projects in the five categories is as t 

1. Project design flaws and student ahi 

2. Personal problems and lack of inten 

3. Failure to complete the project -4 

4. Intern left~3 

5. Lack of agency guidance — 1 ^ 

The interview was structured to secun 
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5. The project was meaningful. 
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general categories appear to be appropriate. Distribution of the 
:>ixteen projects in the five categories is as follows: 

1. Project design flaws and student ability -4 

2. Personal problems and lack of interest— 4 

3. Failure to complete ihe project-4 

4. Intern left-3 

5. Lack of agency guidance- 1 

The interview was structured to secure a description of the kind 
of project and related activities that appeared to contain the best 
possibilities for successful completion. Many qualifying remarks 
cloud the area but generally it appears that successful projects reflect 
several of the following characteristics: 

1. The project was carried out by a student with a high 
grade-point average. 

2. The project was in the student's academic area of interest. 

3. The student was mature, 

4- The AR provided good supervision. 

5. The project was meaningful. 

6. The project did not require complex manipulation and 
interpretation of data. 

7. The project often consisted of obtaining and compiling 
existing data in a different form. 

There was considerable difference of opinion concerning field 
interviewing and coordination of activities with other agencies. 

The seventy-five projects included in the evaluation can be 
classified according to ten kinds of projects: crime, economic 
development, economic labor, governmental, housing, information, 
land-use, recreation, and miscellaneous. Table 6 reveals how the 
projects in the ten categories were rated by the respondents. 

The seventy-five projects were rated by ninety-three respondents. 
The average cumulative rating for a!l projects on a 4-point scale was 
2.6. Thirty-eight ACs' ratings produced an average score of 2.6 and 
fifty-six ARs' responses yielded an average score of 2.7, 

According to the cumulative average, social, recreation, and 
rime-related projects (with the exception of the three miscellaneous 
projects) werf: most helpful to the agencies. Conversely, projects 
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TABLE 6 



Rating by Nature of Intern Project 





Total 


Cumulative 






AC 


AC 


AR 


AR 


Kind of Project 


Projects 


Rating 


Rating 


Rate 


Rating 


Rate 


Rating 


Rat( 




N 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mda 


Land-use, zoning. 


















& landscape 


7 


29 


10 


2.9 


4 


3.0 


6 


2.8 


Crime 


3 


9 


3 


3.0 


2 


3.0 


1 


3.0 


Economic 


















development 


10 


38 


15 


2.5 


7 


3.1 


8 


2,0 


Employment, labor 5 


8 


6 


1.3 


4 


1.5 


2 


1.0 


Recreation 


5 


21 


7 


3.0 


4 


2.8 


3 


3.3 


Governmental 


22 


64 


25 


2,6 


6 


2.3 


19 


2.6 


Social 


11 


37 


12 


3.1 


4 


2.8 


8 


3.3 


Housing 


5 


21 


9 


2.3 


4 


2.3 


5 


2.4 


Information 


4 


12 


5 


2.6 


2 


1,5 


3 


3,0 


Miscellaneous 


3 


8 


2 


4.0 


1 


4.0 


1 


4.0 


Totals 


75 


247 


94 


2.6 


38 


2.6 


56 


2.7 



devoted to employment and labor and to housing were least helpful. 

The ACs' rating diffcr^.^d from the composite. Projects concerned 
with crime remained high but recreation and social projects were 
replaced by land-use and economic development projects. The ARs' 
strong ratings for crime, recreation, and social projects appear to 
have influenced the composite rating sufficiently to overcome the 
lower score given by the ACs. 

Table 7 provides an adtMtional breakdown of ratings by sex and 
class standing. Projects conducted by males and undergraduates 
received higher composite scores than did the females or graduates. 
The ACs rated the projects by females at a low score of 1.6 
compared with a 2.6 score for males. ARs ranked projects by male 
students highest, 3.'S, while a score of 2.8 was given to each of the 
other tliiee categories. 

The govern' iental classification contains twenty-one projects. 
Because of the variation among projects in this category, and because 
of a perceived nattern, the governmental classification was further 



examined. Table 8 contains some c 
additional analysis. 

Twenty-five ratings by respc 
twentv-two projects. Of these, six 



TABLE 
Mean Ratings byl 



/.Cs 
N Mean 



Female 5 


1.6 


Male 32 


2.8 


Undergraduate 19 


2.6 


Graduate 20 


2.3 
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Governmental Studies and 1 




Projects 




N 


Financial capability 




studies 


12 


Other projects 


10 


Females 


2 


Males 


20 


Undergraduates 


14 


Graduates 


8 



received the maximum score of 4. 1 
of 0 and three could not be recallec 
project that appears to have a lo 
financial capability study. Since ov< 
governmental classification are of t 
to be important. Furthermore, five 
in such projects. 
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Mean Ratings by Classification 








AGs 


ARs 


Total 




N 


Mean 


N Mean 


N Mean 


Female 


5 


1.6 


9 2.8 


14 2.5 


Male 


32 


2.8 


34 3.6 


66 3.2 


Undergraduate 


19 


2.6 


26 2.8 


45 2.7 


Graduate 


20 


2.3 


29 2.8 


49 2.6 
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Governmental Studies and Interns by Sex and Class 










Cumulative 








Projects 


Rating 


Rating 






N 


N N 


Mean 


Financial capability 










studies 




12 


34 15 


2.3 


Other projects 




10 


30 10 


3.0 


Females 




2 


4 2 


2.0 


Males 




20 


60 23 


2.6 


Undergraduates 




14 


38 15 


2.5 


Graduates 




8 


26 10 


2.6 



received the maximum score of 4. Three received the minimum score 
of 0 and three could not he recalled by the respondents. The kind of 
project that appears to ha e a low probability of success is the 
financial capabihty study. Since over one-half of the projects in the 
governmental classification are of this kind, such a probability seems 
to be important. Furtlicrmore, five of the APDCs supervised interns 
in such projects. 



There is a possibility that other variables innueiicod the relatively 
low performance on the financial topics. The four projects receiving 
the high scores were all in two APDC areas. The other eight were 
distributed among three other APDCs. Thus, it appears that if an 
intern in tlie Coosa, Lower Chattahoochee Valley, or Oconee APDC 
areas undertook a financial capability study, the odds against success 
were great. 

The possibility of a project-agency interaction that may have 
aliccted the score or the accomplishment of an intern project 
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Ratings of Intern Projects by Agencies 








Total 


Projects 


AC 


AR 


Combined 


Kind of Agency 


Projects 


Rated 


Average 


Average 


Rating 




N 


N 








Centra! Savannah River APDC 




3 


2.0 


4.0 


3.0 


Chattahoochee-Flint APDC 


6 


1 


4.0 


none 


4,0 


Coosa Valley APDC 


11 


7 


2.7 


2,6 


2.6 


Georgia Mountains Planning & 












Development Commission 


8 


6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


Lower Chattahoochee Valley 












APDC 


5 


5 


2.7 


2,0 


2.3 


Middle Georgia Area 












Planning Commission 


7 


3 


2.5 


none 


2.5 


Northeast Georgia APDC 


17 


17 


2.3 


1.6 


2.0 


North Georgia APDC 


2 


2 


3.0 


4.0 


3.7 


Oconee APDC 


6 


5 


2.7 


1.4 


1.9 


Atlanta Model Cities 


3 


3 


2.0 


3.0 


2.8 


Atlanta Region Metropolitan 












Plan nine} Commission 


7 


5 


none 


3.0 


3,0 


Augusta College 


3 


3 


none 


4.0 


4.0 


Coastal Plains Regional 
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appears to be worthy of examination. Table 9 provides information 
that is useful in such an examination. 

Sixteen classifications of agencies appear appropriate for analysis. 
Three agencies appear to have served as the home of intern projects 
that received conspicuously high ratings— the Chattahoochee-Flint 
APDC, the Atlanta Model Cities, and the North Georgia APDC. 
Unfortunately, data from each of these agencies may not be as 
reliable because the Chattalioochee-Flint score concerns only one 
project and the North Georgia score concerns only two projects. The 
Atlanta Model Cities score is based on three projects and may be 
more acceptable than the other two. The next agency, which does 
have greater possibilities for reliability, is the Georgia Mountains 
APDC. 

Low mean scores were given to projects in the Oconee APDC, the 
Department of Labor (Georgia State Employment Service Office in 
Athens and Atlanta), and the Lower Chattahoochee Valley APDC. 

Data is not sufficient to conclude that an agency-project 
interaction existed, but neither is data sufficient to disprove the 
possibility. The fact that two of the agencies reporting low success 
scores were also two agencies that housed students working on 
financial capability studies is sufticient evidence to suggest greater 
care in project definition within the two agencies. 

There appear to be three major areas related to the achievement 
or contribution of intern projects. These three areas are (I) intern 
characteristics, (2) supervisory characteristics, and (3) activity char- 
acteristics. Profiles of the identified desirable characteristics in each 
of the above three areas based on interview responses are provided 
below. 

Twenty-one intern characteristics were provided for the re- 
spondent to select from. Each respondent was tree to select as many 
as h3 believed to be of importance. 

Six of the charaetcrist'cs appear to have been perceived as being 
significantly more important than the others to the AC. Listed in 
order (with the percent oi' selections) they are: 

1. The intern should be able io express himself with the written 
word— 91 percent. 

2. The intern should be able to express himself orally— 77 
percent. 

3. The intern should be able to vork well on independent 
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projects— 77 percent. 

4. The intern should be self-directed— 73 percent. 

5. The intern should be able to meet people with confidence— 73 
percent. 

ARs selected similar characteristics: 

1. The intern should he able to express himself with the written 
word— 81 percent. 

2. The intern should be self-directed- 81 percent. 

3. The intern should be able to express himself orally— 78 
percent. 

4. The intern should be able to meet people with confidence— 78 
percent. 

One of the possible supervisory characteristics was selected by 
the AC as being of greater importance. The AC believes that it is best 
to provide the intern with a broad framework within which to work 
with periodic evaluation and direction based on project development. 

The AR selected three supervisory characteristics as being of 
great importance. They are: 

1. Involve the intern in staff activities sufficiently to make him 
appear to be a regular staff member— 78 percent. 

2. Select the intern project prior to the intern's arrival— 78 
percent. 

3. Provide the intern with a broad framework wuhin which to 
work, periodic evaluation, and direction based on project 
development— 74 percent. 

Eleven activity characteristics provide a selection base from 
which the respondents selected the most important activity charac- 
teristics. However, the selection distribution among both groups of 
respondents was such that no one characteristic appeared significant- 
ly more important than the others. In contrast, it appears that the 
ACs believed that the activity should not be limited to the agency 
mission or files, whereas the ARs and ACs believed that the activity 
should not be theoretical or abstract. Many respondents made 
qualifying remarks when selecting from each of the profile areas. 
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General Observations 

In addition to the structured questions discussed by the 
respondents, an opportunity was provided for general observation 
that the respondents might wish to make. Observations that appear 
to be pertinent to the evaluation are reported in the following pages. 
Observations are reported unchanged; no attempt is Piade in the 
report to justify, explain, or moderate the statements. The value of 
the statements appears to reside in the fact that the observations 
reflect the impression of the respondents. Furth.ermore, several of 
the respondents offered opinions that were exactly opposite from 
opinions held by their colleagues. 

The role of the AC in the program appeared to be the major area 
of concern of ACs; 18 of 75 recorded statements were in some way 
related to this topic. Observations varied from recommending greater 
project control to specific suggestions of AC tasks. Generally, it 
appears that many of the ACs were uncomfortable in their roles. The 
uneasiness appears to come from several sources: (1) value contlicts 
between ACs and the ARs; (2) lack of communication; (3) lack of 
information; (4) involvement in projects in which the AC had little 
or no interest; and (5) involvement at the last minute. 

The next area of concern to the AC was the procedure for 
selecting students for the internship. It was observed that ''SREB 
seems to be selling cheap labor instead of an educational program." 
Seven observations related to this concern. In addition, four other 
observations suggested that the AC and AR should engage in more 
joint project pre-planning. Such pre-planning, it was suggested, would 
better define projects, activities, and roles and facilitate intern 
recruitment. 

The third area of concentrated concern was the role of SREB. 
Tliese comments varied from criticism of SREB administrative 
procedures to lack of clarity about SREB's role. Related comments 
were directed toward Ihe report. There was criticism of the report 
requirement as being too rigid. Another individual said ''the report is 
properly the concern of the student and the counselor— not the 
agency." 

Other observations are summarized below: 

1. The agency expects too much from the student. 



2, Educational value of the internship should be emphasized. 

3, The field experience is good for the student. 

4, Benefits depend upon the appropriate use of student-collected 
data by tJie agency. 

5, The program should be expanded andTocused on both human 
and physical resource development, 

6, College credit should be given, 

7, Giving credit would destroy the program. 

8, Intern success and grade-point average are related, 

9, The agency using an intern should not have t' pay. 

10, There should be a sliding scale (financial su^.p^rt) according 
to the value of intern projects. 

1 1, Supervision is the key to success. 

12, Agencies lack manpower to provide adequate intern super- 
vision. 

13, Perhaps students should be placed in participant-observer 
roles rather than internships. 

14, There has been difficulty in securing basic resource data 
from agencies. 

1 5, Increase intern salaries. 

16, Agency provided inadequate supervision. 

17, SREB should have field contact with interns, 

18, SREB should not intervene after the project is initiated, 

19, Interns should have a pre-job training period at university. 

20, Projects are unrealistic-too detailed. 

21 , Tiie project should be completed by the end of summer. 

22, AC$ should receive pay for work on projects. 

ARs were not as loquacious as the ACs. Forty-five observations 
were recorded based on comments by the ARs. Some of these are 
similar to observations made by the ACs but some confiict with the 
observations reported earlier. 

Most of the ARs' comments fall under the general iieading of 
supervision. The area receiving the most discussion concerned the 
impact of projects on local communities. Three of the observations 
suggested that the impact of a project upon the community is due to 
the nature of the project. Some projects are designed for direct 
impact and others are designed to provide information, according to 
the AR comments recorded. 
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The second area of concern produced comments similar to AC 
comments. Two of the recorded observations reveal the perception 
that supervision at the agency level is the key to a successful project. 
Other observations differ; one AR believes that success depends more 
on the student than on the activity. Along similar lines, another AR 
said success is related to the intern project's being in the student's 
career field. Another saw success as bcin[, related to the educational 
level and maturity of the intern; he believes the internship should be 
restricted to graduate students. Another AR did not equate maturity 
and educational tevcl but he did indicate that the maturity of the 
student is an important variable. 

Observations concerning the intern project were as follows: 

1. The project should be meaningful. 

2. The project should be achievable within the time limit :md 
have a clear terminal point. (Four other ARs said that the 
internships are too short.) 

3. The educational value of the activity should be stressed more. 

4. The project should be a time-consuming, simple, but neces- 
sary task. 

5. The performance should be of professional quality. 

6. The student should not be expected to possess professional 
competence. 

7. Basic rescarcli projects arc better than field work because of 
interns' lim'ted experience and knowledge of agency. 

8. Interns were less than satisfactory in carrying out independent 
research. They required more supervision than believed to be 
necessary. 

A fourth area of concern to the ARs was the recruitment area. 
Six ARs addressed their comments to the area of project design, 
setting project goals, and getting the riglU kind of intern. Two of the 
ARs believe that the employing agency should be involved in the 
interview and selection procedures. 

Like the ACs, the ARs are confused about how the colleges, 
SREB, and the agencies all fit together. SREB received the brunt of 
the criticism. One AR said, **The role of SREB is unclear." Another 
said that SREB should tell the student he is in an employment 
situation and that SREB should discipline interns for undesirable 
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behavior. A third said that SREB's involvement increased the cost 
(by requiring students to travel for orientation sessions and other 
activities) beyond the break-even point. As a result he rated the 
program at a net cost to his agency. A fourth said SREB should 
spend more time with the agencies developing the program. 

Two of the ARs believe that the report requirement is too rigid 
and should be relaxed. 

One AR said that his project, financed by a federal grant, had 
extremely rigid guidelines that caused numerous difficulties for all 
concerned. He said, ''Send us the intern with fewer strings 
attached— we'll see that an appropriate and good job is done." 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Based on the data collected in interviews with 23 ACs and 28 
ARs, the following conclusions are offered concerning the intern 
projects covered in this evaluation: 

1. ARs believed the internship projects contributed to their 
agency mission. 

2. ACs believed the internship projects may have contributed a 
little to the agency mission while being helpful in other ways. 

3. A majority of the intern projects achieved the planned 
objectives. 

4. There are perceptions and evidence that the intern projects 
made direct tangible contributions to agencies and local govern- 
ment. 

5. ACs and ARs believed the internship program to be valuable 
to the agencies and to the students. 

6. The internship program was perceived as being of net positive 
value to the agencies employing interns. 

7. Many different factors possibly contributed to unsuccessful 
projects. Major factors appear to be supervisory, project design, 
and intern related factors. 

8. There is no clear relationship between successful project 
accomplishment and kind of activity, 

9. Certain intern and supervisory characteristics were considered 
desirable. The intern characteristics are the ability to com- 
municate, be self-directed, and meet people with confidence. 
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Desirable supervisory characteristics are: (1) the intern should be 
provided with a broad framework within wiiich to work with 
periodic evaluation and direction based on project development, 
(2) the intern project should be selected prior to tlic intern's 
arrival, and (3) the intern should be involved in staff activities. 

The following recommendations are offered for the strengthening 
of tne SREB internship program: 

1. The development of a document that outlines and describes 
the SREB internship program. This document should address 
itself to (I) program objectives, (2) program philosophy, (3) ra- 
tionale, and (4) detinition of roles of intern, agency, college, and 
SREB. Such a document would enable each participating party 
to examine the program structure sufficiently to understand the 
responsibilities of each participant. Such a document would also 
provide an opportunity to question and modify program activ- 
ities within a philosophical informational framework. 

2. Placement activities should begin at least nine months earlier 
than at the present. Agencies desiring an intern should develop 
the project by November of each year. Projects could then be 
submitted for approval fto be granted or rejected no later than 
January 15 of each year). Recruiting of interns could begin in 
November with a preliminary screening by February 15. Poten- 
tial interns and projects would be paired. Recruitment of ACs 
would also begin in November with a pairing of ACs and projects 
possibly by February 1. Potential interns, ACs, and ARs would 
be able to meet between February 1 and March 30. Final 
selection of interns would take place on April 15. A pre-employ- 
ment work session including intern, AC, and AR would be 
possible between April 15 and May 30. Such a program may 
require the employment of a full-time SREB coordinator at large 
institutions such as the University of Georgia. 

3. Machinery should be instituted to improve follow-up com- 
munications at least within a year of the completed program. 

4. Costs to sponsoring agencies should be reduced. 

5. ACs should be remunerated for their efforts. 

6. No ACs should have more than three interns at one time. 

7. Supervisory capability of agency should be evaluated. 



8. Variation of the length of the internship should be experi- 
mented v^ ith. 

9. SREB should consider removing itself from the operational 
procedures after the intern has been selected and placed. Funds 
for salaries and other expenses should be turned over to the 
cooperating college. 

10. The program should be expanded. 

11. The purpose and value of the report requirement should be 
examined. 

12. A more flexible experimental stance should be adopted. 



If the above recommendations are followed, it is believed thai 
the SREB internship program will be able to cite even greater 
benefits to students, agencies, and communities in the future. 



Service-Learning Tai<es a Look at Itself 

David Kiel 



Introduction and Note on Method 

This study is based on questionnaires administered in the summer of 
1970 to a sample of participants in internship programs throughout 
North Carolina. Most of these programs were conducted by a number 
of colleges and universities in cooperation with public agencies of 
various kinds throughout the state. Most of the programs ore based 
on the concepts of service-learning originated by the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB), which is the guiding philosophy 
of the educational efforts of the North Carolina Internship Office 
(NCIO) for whom this study was undertaken. 

Service-learning, a? descriptive of .i set of educational practices, 
consists of programs in which students learn by working on a real 
community problem in an atmosphere of support and autonomy. At 
eleven colleges and universities throughout North Carolina, summer 
internship programs were operated in 1970 on a service-learning 
basis. All programs followed a basic internship format which 
included the following items: 

1 . The student intern received an educational stipend to perform 
a specific service or project for a public agency. 

2. A faculty counselor was provided by the students' educational 
institution as an advisor to the student. 

3. There was a designated agency supervisor for the student's 
project. 

4. In many cases there were seminars and conferences for the 
student interns which dealt with a variety of issues relevant to 
the students' work. 



This evaluation of the internship experience of undergraduate students during the summer 
of 1970 wHis the secoitd of three related research efforts conducted by David Kiel in North 
Carolina during tliree successive internship appointments. It u«y prepared for the North 
Carolina Internship Office and published in May I* ^l. The final report, whieh the author 
refers to on this pige, published by SREB in September 1972. 
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♦See Iilizabeth Herzog, ''Some Guidelines for Iwaliu 
HBV, 1959, p. 79. 
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In addition, a number of other students participated in internship 
programs that were similar in many ways to the internship described 
above, except that they were operated not by colleges and 
universities but by state agencies. These include the State Govern- 
ment Internship Program of the Institute of Government, the State 
Department of Corrections Program, the Law and Order Division 
Internships, and a small proportion of the Plan Assuring College 
Education (PACE) program participants. In all, these programs 
involved about four hundred college and university student interns 
this summer. 

This study is an attempt to explore the conditions for learning 
that these programs generate and to discover what actually happened 
to the participants involved, with a view toward uncovering 
information that will be useful in assessing and improving the 
effectiveness of these programs. 

This study might be labeled "pre-evaluative research."* It is 
pre-evaUiative in the sense that we are gathering hiformation in order 
to be able ultimately to ask the appropriate questions and to frame 
hypotheses that we will subsequently test scientifically. Hence in this 
report the reader will not find extensive use of statistical procedures, 
control groups, pre-tcsts, and post-tests. Where statistical methods 
are employed, they are used as tools for managing data '^jr the 
purpose of framing likely hypotheses, not testing them. 

This study is our second research effort on service-icarning 
programs and is preparatory to 'a tliird. In the fall of 1970 we did a 
follow-up study of student interns who participated in 1969 
service-learning programs. In that study we were able to identify 
what seemed to be the crucial phenomena of the internship 
experience. In this study wc have in many cases been able to measure 
the relative frequency of these phenomena. These data also contain 



*Sce iLlizabelh Ucrzog, **Somc Guidelines for Iwaluativc Research/* Children's lJureau» 
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our first extensive look at roles of tlie faculty and agency 
participants in the service-learning program. 

Another goal of this study was to attempt to see in what ways 
the internship could be viewed as a developmental process. In order 
to do this, questionnaires were administered at the start, middle, and 
at the end of the programs to each of the three types of participants: 
intern, counselor, and supervisor. Thus, nine, different questionnaires 
were used in the study. 

Finally, this study was for the purpose of discovering which 
aspects of the internship program were most important to the 
learning opportunities we were trying to provide. So in this report we 
have some analysis of how student learning varies with differing 
program inspects such as task, content, supervisory support, intern 
motivation, and the like. 

The major limitation of this study in achieving all of these goals 
stems from a declining rate of return* from the first to the third 
questionnaire in all role categories, as is sliown in the table below. 





1st 

Questionnaire 


2nd 
Questionnaire 


3rd 

Questionnaire 


Faculty 


14 


12 


8 


Agency 


30 


30 


17 


Student 


67 


42 


17 



The numbers are the. count of the questionnaires returned for each 
administration. The questionnaires were administered by the co- 
ordinators of tlie programs with instructions to distribute them 
randomly. At a meeting in Charlotte in the early fall, the 
coordinators explained the decline in the rate of return. Generally, 
their response was that the questionnaires were too long and too 
many and that a number of projects were completed by the time 
they got the final questionnaires. This information as to the 
questionnaire tolerance of our respondents should be useful in 
planning our future research efforts. 

This decline in actual number of questionnaires is complicated by 
the fact that in many cases, particularly among the faculty and 
agency respondents, different individuals returned questionnaires 

^Originally we had sent questionnaires to 100 students, 35 faculty counselors, and 35 
agency supervisors. 

o 
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each successive administration. Thus we have a composite rather than 
a continuous set of perspectives on the internship. This may have 
been due to the fact that program coordinators, faced with 
complaints about excessive questioning, tried to "spread the load 
around." This is again instructive in terms of the kinds of problems 
that researchers can cause for themselves and administrators. 
Nevertheless, the sample seems to have at least a good geographic 
distribution. We have tried to note points in the text where problems 
with the representativene,ss of the ,sample seem to call into serious 
question some of the possible conclusions from the data. Throughout 
the text I have generally indicated the number of questionnaires on 
which tentative conclusions and, in some ca,ses, speculations are 
based to guide the reader as to the weight that he might give to the 
findings presented. 

Despite these drawbacks, I feel that significant progress has been 
made toward clarifying the tensions, difficulties, and opportunities 
of the various roles in the service-learning format, in quantifying 
some inteniship phenomena, and in moving toward a theoretical 
framework relating internship events and processes to student 
learning outcome. With the reader, of course, rests the final 
judgment. But I feel in moving this far we have set the stage for a 
more carefully controlled follow-up evaluation, now underway. 

The Varieties of Internship Activity 

Following the classificatir i schema developed in the 1969 
repor', we were able to count the number of internships that 
provided largely or exclusively research opportunities, or contained a 
significant component of setting up or organizing a program or 
bringing about some change, or that included significant oppor- 
tunities for direct service to individuals. We found that of 62 usable 
responses to our first intern questionnaire, 26 or about 43 percent of 
the iiitern projects consisted of research activity, a neariy equal 
number, 27, contained a major component of organizing, and only 9 
internships, about one-seventh of tne sample, provided major 
opportunities for rendering direct and personal services to indi- 
viduals. One response was unclassifiable. In addition, we found that 
about two-fifths of the internships provided major opportunities for 
cross-cultural contact. This meant generally, a middle-class college 
student providing direct services to or surveying the poor, or a bhick 
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student working in a predominantly or exclusively white coninninity 
agency. 

Unfortunately, the poor return rate of the final questionnaire 
prevents us from drawing any inferences about tlie relationship 
between the above categories and the ultimate learning that takes 
place. Thus, the evaluation of this particular mix of learning 
opportunities provided by the NCIO and other programs will have to 
wait until we can establish these linkages between learning outcomes 
and internship activity and type. 



The Orientation of the Participants to the 
Service-Learning Framework 

A. Students 

The returns I'rom 67 interns reveal a strong confirmation of the 
conclusions drawn from our 1969 explorations. Given a chance to 
rank order their motivations for accepting an internshi] position in 
the sinnmer of 1970 from among five factors identified in our 
previous study and also provided with the opportunity to write in 
additional factors, 52 of the 67 cited either '*a chance to help 
others" or "a chance to work in a field that particularly interests 
me'' as their chief motivation. A total of 29 stndents indicated that 
one of these statements was ranked first and the other ranked second 
in terms of their own hierarchy of motivations. Thus, it seems safe to 
say that tiie population sampled seemed strongly predisposed to 
service-learning values. The emphasis seems to be on action. The 
students seem to be seeking an opportunity to use skills, to try out 
knowledge gained in school, or to explore interests in a way that 
provides a significant service to others. 



B. Faculty 

In our 1969 report we identified ''interest in social change, 
educational change, interest in a specific student, and academic 
interests'* as the chief interests that lead faculty members to assume 
counseling roles to service-learners. In our 1970 study wc tried to 
assess the relative strengths of these motivations. 

The faculty, as a group, report that opportunities to follow 
academic interests and to participate in social and educational change 
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program- are about of equal importance to them but relatively more 
important than the opportunity to work with students in wh^ni they 
are personally interested. 

Nevertheless, in responding to a question which asks them to 
describe the initial stages of their relationship with the interns, the 
faculty members reveal that in the majority of cases that they 
already knew the student interns from previous courses or had placed 
them in the jobs themselves. In two cases where a single faculty 
member worked with a group of students, the faculty members 
reported knowing well six out of seven of the students in one case 
-.nd seven out of eight of the students in another. Thus, despite the 
fact that faculty rate prior interest in the student as a relatively low 
motivation, prior relationships did exist in a majority of the intern 
situations sampled. 

We asked the counselors to list their perceptions of the specific 
learning needs of the student interns. Our intent was to encourage 
them to think about the various kinds of learning that could take 
place in an internship situation and thus aid their ability to intervene 
to support learning;. We ah:o were interested in expanding our list of 
possible learning outcomes by building on their conceptualizations. 

The responses to the question ''what do you think he (the intern) 
needs to learn as a person growing toward maturity?" tended to fall 
into three broad categories: interpersonal competence, autonomy 
and self-discipline, and problem-solving skills. These categories takc!i 
together accounted for 19 of 22 items given in response to this 
question. These responses are listed below: 

Under autonomy and self-discipline, the student needs to learn: 

1. independent action; 

2. future orientation; 

3. to become self-motivated; 

4. self-discipline; 

5. to work independently; 

6. how to handle immense responsibilities^ 

Under the category interpersonal competence, the student needs 
to learn: 

L to confront a situation and resolve it as benefits the person; 
2. to sensitize himself to people involved; 



3. to work with adults; 

4. interpersonal competence; 

5. how to learn to work with others without an overbearing 
attitude of superiority. 

In the area of* problem-solving skills, the student needs to learn: 

1 . to think; 

2. to identify a problem; 

3. to bring resources together to work toward a solution; 

4. to screen information; 

5. to know practical and pragmatic aspects of the real world; 

6. to see complexity of bureaucracy; 

7. more precise knowledee in his field: 

8. to understand the joining of the philosophical and the 
practical. 

Other "personal learnings" included: "respect for cUitural dif- 
ferences," self-knowledge, and ''more experience and exposure." 

When we asked for the students' learning needs as community 
problem-solvers, we got two kinds of responses. Mostly, the faculty 
spoke about general aspects of problem-solving, but in a few cases 
they identified issues that were important to mastering specific 
internships. It is probably reflective of the fact that these question- 
naires were fiiled out during the initial period of the internship that a 
great many of the perceived learning needs have to do -vith the 
processes of problem-definition. I would place the following re- 
sponses in this category: 

1. Distinguish between tasks that should be performed by the 
expert, the indigenous worker, and the student intern. 

2. Discover that problem definitions arc imprecise. 

3. Show persistence and patience in information-gathering. 

4. Learn the capacities of the problem-solver versus the dimen- 
sions of the problem. 

5. Balance between cynicism and idealism and opumism and 
pessimism. 

6. Size up a situation and place it in a workable context. 

7. Conceptual tools to generalize community problems quickly. 
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8. Know the community and culture. 

9. Establish relationships with people. 

10. Come to see the dynamics of the situ 
involved. 

Learning needs mentioned that were not s 
initial stages of problem-solving included: 



1. 

2 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Need to find out about themselves. 
Ability to analyze, speculate. 
To be open to new information. 
To learn to draw conclusions on tiie bas 
To listen. 



Learning needs mentioned that were very s 
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3. Black students develop a sense of worth 
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8. Know the community and culture. 

9. Establish relationships with people. 

10. Come to see the dynamics of the situation in which you are 
involved. 

Learning needs mentioned that were not so clearly related to the 
initial stages of problem-solving included: 

1. Need to find out about themselves, 

2. Ability to analyze, speculate. 

3. To be open to new information. 

4. To learn to draw conclusions on the basis of adequate data, 

5. To listen. 

Learning needs mentioned that were very specific included: 

1. Know more about folk music in the region. 

2. Learn interview technique. 

3. Black students develop a sense of worth. 

4. Sense for service delivery problems. 

5. Understand interagency cooperi^tion. 

Finally, we asked the faculty, "what does the intern need to 
learn as a student trying to gain understanding of a particular project 
or subject area?" In answering this the counselors responded 
primarily in two ways: they talked about the different ways of 
knowing or sources of data that a student could use and also about 
the skills he needs to learn in a community setting. 

The sources of data that the counselors identified v/ere 
(1) theory and research, written knowledge; (2) experience, observa- 
tion: knowledge that comes from contact with people; and 
(3) knowledge that comes from actual involvement in and com- 
mitment to action in a community setting. The frequency with 
which these sources were mentioned are as follows: Reading— 7; 
people-experience— 4; involvement— 2. 

The skills that the faculty cited as being necessary for the 
students to learn may be summarized as follows: Analysis-2; 
problem definition— 3; making connections between theory and 
practice— 2; information-gathering competeace— 4; and interpersonal 
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skills— 3. (The numbers represent the frequencies with which the 
items were cited.) 

After getting the faculty to indicate their perceptions of student 
learning in the areas of personal growth, community problem-solving, 
and understanding a subject-area of project, we asked, "In which of 
these areas could they help the student?" Eleven indicated that they 
could help the sti'dent in "understanding a particular project or 
subject area," seven replied that they could help him in his "learning 
needs as a community problem solver," and three indicated that they 
thought they could be of assistance in helping the student "learn as a 
person growing toward maturity." 

The faculty were asked to specify the things that "would make 
your relationship with the student intern a satisfying one." Most 
frequently mentioned sources of satisfaction were: being able to help 
the intern complete his task successfully~6; being associated with 
interns who exhibited enthusiasm, sincerity, and capability— 7; 
helping the interns grow in some of the following directions-con- 
fidence as a problem-solver, concern about social problems, self- 
awareness, and decision-making ability— 6. Faculty counselors also 
reported that being accepted and respected by their counselees 
would be satisfying- 1 . 

Last, we asked the faculty what they wanted to learn from the 
experience of being intern counselor. Eight emphasized that they 
wanted to develop their competence as a teacher in an experiential 
learning situation. Another major learning goal was in the theory and 
practice of service-learning itself: understanding a specific com- 
munity problem— 2; facilitating the use of students as manpower to 
meet community needs— 2; gaining a better understanding of the 
local community— 4. 

The faculty are themselves people who are interested in change, 
hut their role is one of counselor. Thus, they are at least one step 
removed from the locus of change. In that role they see the student 
as having more needs than they can fulfill. (You recall that only 
about one-third felt they could meet personal growth needs of 
students, only about one-half felt they could meet their needs as 
problem-solvers, but almost all felt competent to meet their needs as 
traditional learners.) In talking about what would be satisfying for 
them, they talked chiefly about meeting the student's personal 
growth needs and intern needs as problem-solver, as well as the 
benefits derived from contact with enthusiastic, involved young 
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people, Fina.ly, when asked what they want to learn most, they 
respond typically that they want to learn how to be a better 
counselor in this situation. 

Thus it seems that by placing faculty in this situation we do the 
following things: we recruit people who are interested in students 
and who are interested in change, but who are placed in a situation in 
which they can only meet their need to help bring about change by 
adequately supporting students— a task they do not feel equipped to 
do, thus generating a need to learn how to counsel in the experiential 
learning situation. We will continue to look at how the faculty met 
this challenge as we explore later in the report their interactions with 
students. 

C. The Agency Supervisors 

The agency supervisors were asked to rank four suggested reasons 
for participating in the internship program in order of importance for 
them. These reasons were: 

1. Perform needed services wliich the agency could not afford 
without intern help. 

2. Recruit college students for future positions in the agency. 

3. To get new ideas and perspectives from students. 

4. Expose students to work in social-service agencies and state 
government. 



The results of this inquiry are summarized in the following table: 
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It appears, then, that ti;c chid' reason fcr agency participation is 
to gain extra hands to pcrtoiu. important services. Other reasons 
exist but they arc generally of secondary importance. 

This result is confirmed by the data gathered from the agency 
supervisors about their hopes and expectations for the interns. We 
asked them in the initial questionnaire what ''a successful experi- 
ence" would mean for them in terms of the performance of the 
student interns. We asked them to name as many items as they could 
think of as being a part of a successful experience. The responses 
were coded into six categories: 

1. Concern about task completion. 

2. Learning from the intern-desiring !iis ideas and perspectives. 

3. Teaching the intern— exposing him to agency operations, 
recruiting him for future service. 

4. Service-learning growth— wanting the intern to learn about 
community problem-solving methods, develop insight and con- 
cern about the specific community problem. 

5. Personal growth-wanting the intern to develop ability to 
schedule and carry out his own work, the ability to work with 
others, to have a successful and meaningful experience. 

6. Make agency-university liaison. 

For example, the following response was coded 1 and 3: *'A 
successful experience with student interns woidd necessarily mean 
the successful completion of the project or projects to which the 
intern has been assigned. It would also involve an interplay of ideas 
between the agency and the intern. The intern program is viewed by 
this office not merely in the light of the contribution the intern 
makes to the work of the office, but additionally in terms of the 
contributions the agency makes to the intern's store of knowledge of 
experiences. The intern should be involved in many various opera- 
tions of the agency in order to obtain a broad view of the work of 
the agency . in this particular agency we deal with legal problems and 
procedures and feel that a large part of the term 'successful 
experience' is satisfied as the intern receives substantial exposure to 
the varied operations of the agency," 

The results of the coding are summarized in the following table: 
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1 2_ 
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Codlnq Categories 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Frequency 

of response 21 14 14 15 5 1 

Total N-30. 

So successful task completion figured chiefiy in the agency 
supervisor's positive expectations, but desire to teach the intern, to 
learn from the intern, and to have the intern develop a sense of 
awareness of, concern for, and competence in dealing with specific 
community problems seemed also to figure prominantly in the 
agency supervisor's definition of a successful internship experience. 
Concern about the student's individual growth was less frequently 
expressed and the desire to develop university-agency liaison was 
expressed in only one case. 

hi twenty-one cases the supervisors cited either giving ideas to 
the intern or gaining ideas from the intern (coding categories 2 and 3 
above). In six cases the supervisors expressed concern about giving 
ideas only, in eight cases gaining ideas only, in seven cases taking 
ideas and Jving ideas, and in the remaining nine cases no mention 
was made of teaching or learning as a positive expectation by the 
supervisor. I mention this because I intuit that these perceptions or 
expectations might turn out to be important aspects of the 
internship process. Of course, further investigation is needed to 
verify this hypothesis. 

D. The Starting Places: A Comparison of the 
Orientations of the Participants 

Agency supervisors differ in their initial orientation from faculty 
counselors in at least one important respect. Faculty members 
express an interest in learning from the experience of being a faculty 
counselor: agency supenisors express an interest in over half of the 
cases in learning from the interns themselves-valuing their ideas. 

Hie faculty express little confidence about being able to help the 
students grow personally during the internship experience but 
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express some sentiment that this would be a positive occurrence that 
would make their experience satisfying. The agency supervisor 
mentions personal growth as we have defined it relatively infre- 
quently in his description of events involved in a successful 
experience. Nevertheless, the agency supervisors do report a con- 
siderable interest in other learning goals: motivating students toward 
public service and helping them learn about problem-solving methods 
and the nature of community problems. 

Thus, while the chief expressed concern of agency supervisor is in 
successful task completion and benefiting his agency, he also has a 
fairly extensive education agenda. We also conclude that the faculty 
counselor and agency supervisor give little emphasis to the personal 
growth of the intern in their expressed goals and expectations about 
internship learning. 

Finally, it must be said that neither the agency supervisors nor 
faculty counselors volunteer any interest in the goal of establishing 
links between public agencies and the university— an important goal 
of the service-learning concept. 

The diagram on the next page represents a summary of our findings 
of the initial motivation and stated goals of the principal actors in the 
service-learning experience. Each of the goals listed arc from the 
statements of varioi.:* respondents; all of the goals involve aspects of 
the service-learning concept. The data summarized represents only 
stated goals and only statements taken at the outset of the 
internship. The double line represents a primary concern of the 
group, the single line represents a secondary concern* and a dotted 
liii*^ represents tertiary concern. No line represents little or no stated 
concern. 

Interpersonal Relationships within 
the Internship Structure 

A. Student Perception of the 
Supervisory Climate 

The mid-project questionnaire asked the interns to indicate how 
much autonomy they had in carrying out their project and also the 
kind of support they were getting from their supervisors. Three 
categories of supervisory relationships were provided in brief 
paragraph descriptions. Students were to mark the paragraphs that 
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were approximately descriptive of the nature of the supervision they 
were receiving. They could mark statements that described a very 
restrictive style of supervision, a permissive and concerned super- 
visory relationship, or a relatively indifferent kind of supervision. 
The results were as follows: restrictive supervision— 2; perniissive-con- 
cerned-34; permissive-indifferent— 5. Thus over 80 percent of the 41 
respondents indicated that they were receiving concerned and 
permissive supervision. 

This finding receives some support from the data collected earlier 
on the perceived helpfulness of various categories of individuals in 
the internship program. The students were asked to rate their fellow 
workers, other interns, agency supervisor, and faculty counselor as to 
their helpfulness to the intern during the summer. Agency super- 
visors had the second highest mean helpfulness scores after fellow 
workers but were judged more helpful than other interns. The scores 
of all these groups fell between the ''somewhat helpful" and *'very 
helpful categories," whereas the faculty members were judged to fall 
slightly on the lower side of the continuum from "somewhat 
helpful" to '*not much help." 

Thus, the interns generally found themselves in a permissive and 
supportive climate, thougii they saw relatively little help coming 
from the faculty counselor. 

B. Frequency of Contact Between 
Internship Principals 

Perhaps some of the reasons that agency supervisors were 
perceived as significantly more helpful than the faculty counselors 
lies in the striking differences in the frequency of contact between 
intern and counselor and intern and supervisors. In the median case, 
the agency supervisor confers with the intern on a daily basis; the 
median frequency of contact between faculty members and interns 
in our sample was biweekly. 

C, The Nature of Faculty Help 

Some differences also appear in the nature of the interaction that 
took place between the student intern and his supervisor and his 
counsek^ 

To assess the nature of the interaction between the counselor and 
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intern(s), we asked the counselor to describe his own style in terms 
of both content and process. We asked him to indicate whether he 
spent "a lot, some or little time" talking about ^'personal problems 
of the intern, the relationship itself, the theoretical and technical 
dimensions of the project, and how to get the project done." 

The faculty members by their own report spent relatively little 
time talking about the personal dimensions of their relationship 
compared to the task and theoretical dimensions. 

We asked the faculty to rate themselves in terms of the frequency 
of certain styles of counseling behavior: offering or exploring 
alternatives; asking questions to get the intern to think; giving direct 
advice. The faculty members saw themselves as relatively Socratic 
and non-directive in their approach. 

In asking the counselors to report the content of their interaction 
with the intern, we provided them with an opportunity to add their 
own entry if they felt our suggestions were not comprehensive 
enough. Nine of the twelve faculty members did add something. It is 
noteworthy that five of the nine who added something in the space 
provided listed discussing "the future implications of the project" 
and "fall follow-up." It seems that a significant proportion of the 
sampled faculty spent some time focusing on the question, "where 
do we go from here?" with the interns. 

These data certainly confirm the view that the faculty did 
support student autonomy, wliich is consistent with overall student 
perceptions. The fact that they report task-orientation and eschewal 
of personal problems and their own relationships as topics of 
discussion might be seized upon as further explanation— along with 
infrequency of contact— for the fact that they are perceived as 
providing less help to the intern than other actors in the internship 
scenario. However, there are indications in the data that such a 
cut-and-dried impression of the faculty rolo is incomplete. 

In responses to other questions, the faculty counselors show 
awareness of the feeling and personal dimensions of their relation- 
ships with the interns, speak about the process of establishing 
"rapport and trust," are able to recognize that personal growth has 
occurred in the interns, and express particular sensitivity to the 
emotional phases that the students go through during their intern- 
ship. Hence the picture is somewhat ambiguous with respect to the 
climate of the student-faculty relationship in the service-learning 
setting. The other side of the data is most clearly shown in faculty 
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descriptions of their initial stages of their relationships 
student interns. 



The counselors were asked to describe the kind of heli 
offered initially to the interns and the kind of help they 
the intern as seeking. Their responses are summarized belo\ 



Kind of Help Offered 
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descriptions of their initial stages of their relationships with the 
student interns. 

The counselors were asked to describe the kind of help that they 
offered initially to the interns and the kind of help they pticeived 
the intern as seeking. Their responses are summarized below: 



Kind of Help Offered Frequency Reported 

Academic-technical asristance 9 
Liaison services 2 
Individual support and counseling 9 



Academic-technical assistance involves, for example, suggesting 
readings, designing questi 3nn lires, making programmatic suggestions. 
Liaison services imply helpii/^ the intern make contact with people 
he needs to see in the course of his project and serving as a 
go-between with the agency supervisor. Individual support and 
counseling implies giving moral support, motivating the intern to 
seek his own solutions, listening to problems. In addition, several 
faculty members speak of efforts to make themselves "available for 
rapping" and generally approachable. 

The third questionnaire provided the counselors a chance to 
describe their perception of how the relationship with the intern 
developed during the summer. Seven out of the eight faculty 
responded meaningfully to this question. All seven perceived achange 
in cither their behavior or the intern's behavior or both during the 
progress of the summer. One faculty member confessed to ''role 
ambivalence" in the beginning but later came to see his job as 
"stimulation" and providing "academic and theoretical background." 
In four cases there is an indication that the faculty member saw the 
relationship changing toward greater trust and openness. Here are 
some examples: 

As we had more direct one-to-Oiie contact . . , our relationship 
strengthened. The crucial stage in each relationship was when 
they had a big problem that 1 could help them with and thus gain 
their confidence. 

The relationship moved from a normal, structured type to a 
give-and-take flexibility. 



I had worked with the boys previously and we already had an 
excellent relationship. I can say that the relationship conti led 
to grow and change. 

Several of the faculty members described definite strategies that 
they followed in developing their relationships with the interns: 

At first I attempted to get to know the student in a general way, 
to find out about his or her general interests, goals, and 
inclinations. I then began to inquire into their understanding of 
what the project was all about. 

Strong support in beginning. Insisting on student's shouldering 
more load in the middle. Strong support at the end, through 
''separation" trainna and evaluation, acceptance of sliort-terni 
goals. 

When the boy^ were confused by some situation that arose in 
their agency, or when something came up that they did not 
understand or agree with, they came to me and we talked it over. 
I tried to help them see both sides, and I forced them to suggest 
possible courses of action; then I insisted that they take whatever 
course seemed best to them. 

I would suggest two explanations for these somewhat ambiguous 
dafa. First, there were some faculty members who specifically 
shunned all aspects bordering on the interpersonal and kept their 
noses directly on the grindstone, but there other faculty members 
who were keenly aware of the interpersonal dimensions of their 
relationship and whose behavior was guided by these dimensions. 
Another possible explanation is the fact that many faculty members 
were simply unaware of or did not report when asked directly 
whether they dealt with the intern's problems and feelings; rather, 
they did these thmgs to some extent but subsumed them under the 
label of "facilitating task performance/' In either case, the faculty's 
unwillingness or inability to deal concet tuaily with the interpersonal 
dimensions of the internship is itself an important finding. 

D. The Role of the Agency Supervisor 

We asked the supervisors to describe their interaction with the 
intern in detail. Their responses enabled us to develop a list of the 
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types of behavior which filled the conference time between intern 
and supervisor. The list included: planning and scheduling: eval- 
uating; helping find direction: providing concrete information: 
general discussion: and facilitating persoi»al contacts. Behavior in all 
of these categories is not liemogeneous however. For example, in the 
first category, planning and scheduling, one supervisor talked of 
planning the intern's daily work, while another talked of setting 
project schedule and deadlines. 

In the case of "helping find directions" we had examples of 
"direction," "suggesting," "exploring alternatives." In the category 
of evaluation we had "daily checking" versus asking for "periodic 
progress reports." Two categories often mentioned, "discussion" and 
"providing concrete information," are not specifically described so it 
is difficult to report if there ar" significant variations in the kinds of 
discussions held and information provided within or between 
internships. 

In an effort to generate more information about the specific 
nature of the interaction between intern and supervisor, we asked the 
supervisors to report "some of the things that you have done with 
[the interns] that you feel have been most helpful to them in 
successfully completing their project?" The helping actions described 
seem to fall into seven broad categories: "emphasizing self-direction 
and autonomy,'' "being available to help," "motivating and main- 
taining morale,'' "orientation tou^rd personnel," "teaching and 
instructing," "exposure and involvement," and "problem-solving." 
Examples of statements included in these categories are listed below: 

Emphasizing self-direction and autonomy: 

K Giving them the freedom to develop their own projects, speak 
openly as they wish, etc. 

2. Let the intern know it was "his" project and that I would not 
attempt to influence him or sway his opinions. 
3- Minimal supervision. 

4. Letting her set her own pace and work on her own initiative. 
Being available to help: 

1. Every opportunity has been given to discuss any problem 
areas he might have. 
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2. Be a listening post. 

3. Let intern know he can call on me for any assistance he nay 
need at any time. 



Task Force. 

5. Trying to expose them a 
and problems of the agency. 



Motivating and maintaining morale: 



Problem-solving: 



L Personally showed a great deal of interest in project and 
intern. 

2. Helping keep the goals in mind at points of confusion and 
discouragement. 

3. Provided the stimulus for motivating students in their 
endeavors. 

Orientation toward personnel: 

1. Used personal contacts to aid interns. 

2. Introducing tliem to as many personnel as possible. 

3. Suggest helpful contacts in the community. 

4. Explanation of people in the county and how the commission 
works for them. 

5. Pointed out who might help their program and who could 
cause trouble. 

6. Giving instructions as to what they can expect from our 
people. 

Teaching and instructing: 

1 . Going over various forms with them* 

2. Showing them how to organize their work. 

3. Showing them how to get information. 

4. Giving them detailed explanation of the working process 
involved in planning as it is being applied by regular staff. 

Exposure and involvement: 

1 . Involving intern in a structurally orientated program. 

2, Involving her in committee meetings. 

3. Exposed liim to various components of Juvenile Justice 
System. 

4, Exposed him as a participant in a State Juvenile Delinquency 
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Task Force. 

5. Irying to expose them as much as possible to the workings 
and problems of the agency. 

Problem-solving: 

1. By talking daily we dealt with problems as tliey arose. 

2. Discussing issues involved in the work and the implications of 
various alternatives. 

3. Talking about the problems and explaining difficulties I have 
had and how to avoid them. 

The agency supervisors were also asked to describe any actions 
on their part which may have "hindered the successful completion of 
their project." While the supervisors were understandably less 
verbose about their hindering actions than about their helping ones, 
they reported a number of omissions and hindering actions. One 
frequent response was concern about "providing too many options," 
or "not giving specific enough directions." But often, when this 
concern was expressed, it was coupled with the evaluation that this 
lack of direction, while discomfiting, had actually enhanced learning: 

With some, perhaps, I have not been specific enough in outlining 
duties; with others, perhaps too specific! I might have saved some 
heartaches by some warnings. But perhaps they learned more 
thoroughly by experience. 

. . . not providing enough guidance at one point because I wanted 
her to use her own creativity .... This worked well but it was 
frustrating for her. 

Along the same lines, several agency supervisors felt that there 
had been inadequate prior planning and preparation of colleagues for 
the intern's entry into the office. A third major concern was not 
being able to spend enough time with the intern. This was expressed 
directly in several instances and also manifested in regret at "not 
being able to attend the seminars with interns," and at being "unable 
to spend enough time discussing their reactions or rapping about the 
program in broad generalities as it might affect their future lives or 
careers." 

A final source of information as to what actually happened 



during the internship is our inquiry as to what were the positive and 
negative events that the supervisors had observed midway in the 
internship experience. 

Positive events cluster into categories reminiscent of the agency 
supervisor's expressed motivations Tor accepting interns and their 
positive expectations about the internship experience. Also con- 
sistent with that data is the frequency distribution of responses 
among these categorizes. By this I mean that guidance of successful 
task performance is the most frequently mentioned "positive event." 
This is mentioned about fifteen times, while other categories are 
mentioned about five times. The categories of "positive events" are: 
(1) evidence of successful task performance: (2) manifestations of 
intern interest and enthusiasm; (3) learning about the agency, the 
problem, demonstrating concern, and awareness: comprehending the 
overall purposes of the agency; (4) positive relationships: acceptance 
by agency colleagues, the development of rapport between the intern 
and supervisor; and (5) contributing ideas to the agency. 

As in the case with reporting helping and hindering actions, the 
agency supervisors reported fewer negative events than positive ones. 
In about eight cases the negative events have to do with inadequate 
acceptance of or adjustment by the interns. The supervisors assigned 
responsibility in about half of these cases to their subordinates: 
"prejudice toward college students," "our own staff attitudes." In 
the other half the responsibility for the negative event was assigned 
to the interns: "feeling that the agency is part of the establishiiient," 
"they brought beer to work," "idealism without practicality." 

The worst exanjple oi a negative event for which the interns were 
assigned responsibility came from a supervisor in the corrections 
program: 

. . . th^ area of understanding, coping with, and influencing the 
bure^acracy .... This area has been the area of disharmony, 
conflict and failure .... 1 have tried to help Ihem understand that 
no matter how incompetent people are and no matter how 
inefficient, you must still deal with the sensitivities of the 
individuals that make up the "system." You cannot just plow it 
over! Their attempts to affect positive change have actually 
resulted in serious set backs due to the methods they used. 

In about five cases, negative events meant inadequate task 
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performance: "not rapid enough absori 
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performance: "not rapid enough absorption of responsibility," 
"unwillingness to pitch in (to solve problems not specifically 
outlined in project)." 

A final source of negative comment was occasioned by the 
non-work aspects of the internship program: "too many seminars," 
"too many questionnaires," "lack of contact with faculty 
counselor." 

With some interpretive effort we can bring into clearer focus 
some of the issues that are left veiled by the mere presentation of the 
data. For example, why is it that the agency supervisors, even thougli 
they are in daily contact with the interns, report that they wish they 
could have spent more time with them than they did? I suggest that 
this wish, combined with the data on **positive intern events," 
indicates that the role of intern supervisor was inherently satisfying, 
and that the supervisors gained considerable satisfaction from the 
cducator-coach-counselor dimensions, which contrasts with their 
typical task-oriented role. This is certainly positive but carries the 
seeds of danger lest the supervisor's pleasure at being with the interns 
leads them to f.ike over responsibility for the interns. 

This is certainly a tension that already exists. It is manifested in 
the concern of some of the agency supervisors that they did not 
"give enough direction" coupled with their sense (as an educator) 
that the interns would learn more if left on rlieir own. It is also seen 
in the presence of the two supervisory styles revealed in the 
supervisor's catalogue of their interactiojis with the interns, e.g., 
daily checking versus periodic reports. The two styles might be 
distinguished by the underlying dimension of trust-mistrust, con- 
fidence-lack-of-confidencc in the capacity of the intenis to learn to 
act capably and independently. 

The agency concern of inadequate prior planning may be a 
response to the intern "weightlessness" documented later in this 
report and may indicate a trace of "supervisor weightlessness" or role 
ambiguity. Finally, the catalogue of positive and negative events 
suggests three interacting dimensions may be chief keys to under- 
standing the development of the internship within the agency 
environment. I suggest these are: (1) competence of task perform- 
ance; (2) the growth or lack of growth of rapport and mutual 
acceptance between intern and the agency supervisor and co-workers; 
(3) the competence in and motivation toward innovating on the part 
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of the interns and the corresponding reeeptivity to ideas on the part 
of the agency personnel. 

The Evaluation of Learning and Change 

A. The Evahiation of Student Learning 

Since the internship program of the NCIO is seen as means of 
expanding the range of educational opportunity of upperclassmen 
and graduate college students, it was one of our objectives in this 
study to try to specify what was learned from the internship 
experience and also to understand what aspects of the total 
experience could legitimately be seen as chiefly responsible for that 
learning. 

In our 1969 report we identified from student interviews a 
number of specific categories of learning that seemed to occur with 
relative frequency as a consequence of the summer experience. Based 
on those categories, we designed fifteen items to be responded to on 
a 4-point continuum trom strongly agree to strongly disagree to get a 
more specific measurement of student intenis at the time their 
projects ended in the summer of 1970. Seventeen students, a very 
small return, completed the questionnaires, so these data must be 
considered as still exploratory. 

In addition, for the first time, we have obtained some faculty and 
agency evaluations of the students' learning. Thus, even though there 
are small samples all around, we can look at the question of student 
learning from three perspectives. 

B. The Relative Frequency of Selected 

Learning Outcomes 

By analyzing the frequency distribution of the learning outcome 
items we were able to identify the strongest and most frequently 
occurring of the learning outcomes. Over two-thirds of the students 
agreed that the internship was a positive experience, that they grew 
in knowledge of their specific problem area and self-identity, and 
that they desire more experiential learning. The same proportion 
disagreed strongly that "continued efforts in the area were useless.'* 

In the case of eight items, about two-thirds of the responses were 
about equally distributed between strongly and moderately agree. 
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These included: generating ideas for improvement of agency, growth 
in awareness of problem complexity, a sense of project worlhwhile- 
ness and pride in task accomplishment, desire re-employment by 
agency, salis'faction with agency efTorts, identification of job 
alternatives. 

In the case of three items, about two-thirds of the responses 
clustered in the "agree somewhat" area and ii* one case the ''disagree 
somewhat" area. These were "change in acadeinic plans," "develop- 
ment of action skills," and disagreement that "massive change was 
needed." 

The following table summarizes these data on the relative 
strength and frequency of the learning outcomes: 



Strongest Learning 



Moderate Learning 



Least Learning 



Positive global 
evaluation 

Lack of pessimism 
about problem 
improvement 

Project area 
knowledge 

Self-identify 
growth 

Desire for more 
experiential 
learning 



Suggestions for im- 
provement generated 

Sense of 

worthwhileness, 
sense of accom- 
plishment 

Accomplishment 



Identification of 
future roles 
possibilities 

Increase in aware- 
ness of problem 
complexity 

Satisfaction with 
the agencies' 
efforts 

Desire for re- 
em ployment 



Changed academic 
plans 

Developed action 
skills 



Agreed that radical 
change was 
needed 



A few words of caution need to be added in the interpretation of 
these results. First of all, these are only internal comparisons. They 



yield data as lo the relative strength and frcqiiency of response to 
items in the questionnaire. They say nothing about changes along 
these dimensions compared to other kinds of experiences. They 
reflect only self-perceived changes, i.e.. perceptions that are not 
externally validated, and they are based on a very small sample 
(N=17) of the interns. What we have here, then, can only be 
described as tentative trends. 

Il-iving interjected this warning, I would like to venture some 
interpretation of these results. The relatively low learning scores on 
the action skills item may be accounted for by the under-reprcsenta- 
tion of organizing type internships in this sample. While we say that 
over 40 percent of the interns who returned the first questionnaire in 
tfie sample were involved in organizing internships, only about 15 
percent of those returning the third questionnaire were involved in 
such internships. I believe (though it remains to be empirically 
demonstrated) that tiie chief opportunities tor the learning of action 
skills occurs in these internships. 

Also, the low frequency with which changed academic plans 
seem to result from the internship experience is surprising in view of 
the trends in this direction suggested by our 1969 report. It may be 
that academic plans of interns were, in many cases, already 
consistent with the service-learning experience. Or else many of the 
interns were seniors who had no opportunity then to change their 
academie plans. We should take note of these possibilities in future 
attempts to assess the impact of the experience on interns* academic 
plans. 

C. Framework for Organizing Learning Outcomes 

By treating the learning outcome items as intervaily scaled 
variables, we were able to generate a correlation matrix of the 
learning outcomes. With this tool we were able to identify certain 
items that tended to be associated with one another in clusters. 

Using as a guide both these empirical results and certain logical 
considerations inherent in the apparent content of the items, we 
advance the following framework for looking at these outcomes. We 
call the first category process variables: these include variables 
relating to the nature of the task and the agency environment. We 
found that sense of project worlhwhileness and sense of achievement 
were highly correlated (r = .936) and that disagreement that massive 
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change v/as needed in the agency, identification of desirable jobs 
within the agency, and satisfaction with agency efforts were all 
intercorrelated, forming an index of the intern's satisfaction with the 
agency. Sense of project worthwhileness and sense of achievement 
might be pooled to obtain an index of project meaningfulness. 

The items which indicated skill and knowledge acquisition show 
no significant intercorrelations in this sample (p = less than .05). 
Self-identity growth seems to be also uncorrelated with the skill and 
knowledge acquisition items. On close examination of identity 
growth, one finds that it asks for growth of awareness over a v/ide 
range of areas: e.g., ''what I want out of a job and life in general." In 
future studies we may want to develop items that identify more 
specific aspects of identity growth. 

A third major factor may be increased motivation for service- 
learning. This would include the future-oriented items: lack of 
pessimism about change, desire for more experiential learning, desire 
for re-employment, integrating academic plans as a consequence of 
the summer experience. These items were seen to be highly 
correlated with one other. 

If we look beyond the correlations that are significant at the ,05 
level of probability and scan the pattern of relationships between 
some of the learning -variables and the process variables, an 
interesting pattern begins to emerge. Identity growth seems to be 
negatively correlated with all of the task dimensions, the agency 
dimensions, and the service-learning dimensions. The variable aware- 
ness of problem complexity has a pattern of relationships that is in 
the same direction. On the other hand, the learning outcome, growth 
in knowledge of the problem area, shows positive correlations with 
all the items included in the task factor and agency factor categories 
shown on the preceding page and with the items included under the 
service-learning factor. Furthermore, it is uncorrelated with both 
identity growth and growth in awareness of problem complexity. 

This pattern suggests that identity growth and increase in 
awareness of problem complexity are, at least in part, responses to 
relatively more difficult or frustrating intern experiences where there 
is a relatively low sense of utility, low task achievement, poor 
relationships in the agency. Both items show small negative correla- 
tions with "experienced the summer as positive." This may imply 
that some desired learning outcomes may be mutually incompatible 
v/ithin the internship context in view of the negative correlations 
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between these outcomes and the service-learning variables. 

This interpretation is further intimated by the fact that identity 
growth, awareness of problem-solving complexity, and action skills 
learning show moderate though non-significant intercorrclations, but 
problem-area knowledge and action skills are significantly correlated, 
though problem-area knowledge is uncorrected with identity growth 
or awareness of problem-solving complexity. 

Thus, identity growth and awareness of problem-solving com- 
plexity occur together but not with problem-area knowledge, 
whereas action skills learning seems to draw from both streams in the 
data. 

We can summarize these data by suggesting the following two 
hypotheses: 

1. If task factors and agency factors are positive, then change 
occurs in the direction of increased motivation toward service-learn- 
ing and an acquisition of greater knowledge and action skills in 
community problem-solving. 

2. If the task factors and agency factors are negative, then 
change occurs in the direction of increased self-awareness, increased 
knowledge of the difficulty of community problem-solving, and a 
sense of acquisition or greater action skill in community problem- 
solving. There is little increased service-learning motivation. 

Of course, this isn't a complete framework. Factors that we have 
previously labeled as important, such as the qualitative nature of 
intern activity and type of intern motivation, have not been 
integrated with it. "Unfortunately, the poor return of the third 
questionnaire prevents this integration on an empirical level. 

Several notes are in order before closing this section. It was a 
surprise to the researcher to find that two variables— sense of project 
worthwhileness and identification of desirable future jobs within the 
agency-emerged as the most importantly related to many of the 
learning outcomes. My theoretical orientation would have led me to 
beheve that task accomplishment would have been the more 
important of the two variables relating to the project itself. But, 
worthwhileness as a more crucial variable begins to make sense when 
one considers the data on initial motivation. The vast majority of the 
students reported that they were strongly motivated by an oppor- 
tunity to help others. It is therefore not surprising that the capacity 
of the task to allow the student to meet his need to help others 
should have been an extremely important factor in understanding the 
internship process. 
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outcomes suggests that the dr^sire for a cart 
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Most Valued 
Learning Outcome 



New awareness and concern about 
public needs 

Insight into the nature of community 
problems 

Broad knowledge of the agency 

Insight into the complexities of 
problem-solving efforts 

Increased capacity for objective 
judgment 

Relating academic theory to the 
real world 

Increased research competence 

Increased self-reliance in community 
problem-solving 

Learning how to work with others 

Learning how to get things done 

No learning 

Lear'iing that the establishment Is human 



We also asked which aspects of th<j 
e(Uicational. Ten replied, the "direct 
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Similarly, the fact that the identification of desirable future roles 
was an important explanatory variable in relation to other learning 
outcomes suggests that the desire for a career identity may be a very 
strong but unstated need of students applying for internship 
progran^s. 

We asked the agency supervisor to put himself in the place of the 
educator and to evaluate the program as to which aspect of the work 
was most educational and to specify what the intern learned. Below 
is a listing of the items that the agency supervisors thought were 
learned during the summer and an indication of their frequency- 



Most Valued 

teaming Outcome Frequency Observed 

New awareness and corcern about 

public needs 4 

Insight into the nature of community 

problems 3 

Broad knowledge of the agency 4 

Insight into the complexities of 

problem-solving efforts 10 

increased capacity for objective 

judgment 1 

Relating academic theory to the 

real world 3 

Increased research competence 2 

Increased self-reliance in community 

problem-solving 4 

Learnmg how to work with others 5 

Learning how to get tilings done 2 

No learning 1 

Learning that the establishment is human 1 



We also asked which aspects of the internship were most 
educational. Ten replied, the ^'direct contact/interaction with 



colleagues and clients." Fi^^e saw the observation of agency opera- 
tions as most educations! ; -i like number saw the experience of 
carrying out a project as most valuable. Four others tliought that car- 
rying out research in the community setting was most educational. 

In order to collect their impressions of student learning, we went 
through the list of the faculty evaluation questionnaires (N=8) and 
noted each comment that was an observation about student learning. 
We have arranged the comments under headings that seem appro- 
priate from the context: 

Awareness of difficulty and complexity of community problem- 
solving: 

1. They both learned the reality of public administration that 
can come only from daily involvement. 

2. Students begin to realize and appreciate that things cannot be 
changed overnight— mainly because the problem didn't come into 
being overnight. 

3. The development of perspective on the part of the intern. 

4. Interns reahzed that life is not a right or wrong, good or bad 
situation but a mixture, and yet such compromise can lead to 
progress. 

5. Learn that the human element is primary and that they had to 
accept results that were the result of bargaining and negotiating. 

6. Development of ability to adapt to disappointing as well as 
satisfying circumstances. 

7. To learn more humility. 

Autonomy and self-confidence: 

1. Young adult emerged from being hand-fed information to a 
thinking individual with a good deal more self-confidence than he 
had at the beginning. 

2. Building up of the self-confidence of the young men. They 
began to think of themselves as men rather than boys. 

3. Improved self-concept for at least three of seven. 

4. See the interns become individuals. 

Increased motivation: 

1. Several students are so excited about their experience that 
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they are actually seeking employment in u 

2. They really enjoy the experience. 

3. Rising enthusiasm for the project. 

Learning failures: 

1. NOT always reliable. 

2. Never really came to grips with social -a 

3. Some students looked at this progran 
not allow time for cross-fertilization < 
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they are actually seeking employment in a similar area, 

2. They really enjoy the experience. 

3. Rising enthusiasm for the project. 

Learning failures: 

K NOT always reliable. 

2. Never really came to grips with social activist ideas. 

3. Some students looked at this program as a job only and did 
not allow time for cross-fertilization reflection with other 
interns. 

The categories that the faculty observations fall into seem largely 
in accord with student observations, though the relative frequencies 
with which the categories are mentioned are somewhat different. The 
faculty seemed to note most frequently changes that had to do with 
awareness of the complexity of the real world, the tempering of 
idealism v/ith pragmatism, ability to handle disappointment, and the 
like. The students indicated that such learning was less frequent than 
increased motivation for experiential learning, which the faculty also 
noted. The faculty categories of autonomy and self-confidence 
probably are consistent with our findings on such items as sense of 
accomplishment and a sense of doing something worthwhile, since 
the latter may be conceived as means to the former. 

The following grouping (see next page) of the items identified as 
learning outcomes by the agency supervisors on page 80 makes the 
list comparable to those learning outcomes observed by faculty and 
students. 

The faculty counselors and the agency supervisors agree that a 
frequently occurring outcome is increased insight into the com- 
plexity of community problem-solving, placing somewhat greater 
emphasis on this item than the students do. The agency supervisors 
see acquisition of new problem-solving skills as relatively much more 
frequent than do the students, who put this low on their list of 
learning outcomes. The agency people confirm student reports of 
seeing a new awareness and concern about public needs and faculty 
reports of growth in autonomy and self-discipline. 

It may be that students, faculty, and agency participants in the 
service-learning program may have group-related biases in the 
evaluation of learning so that an objective picture of what the 
student learns may really mean a compositive picture. 
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Learning Outcome 
Grouping 


Combined Items 


Combined 
Frequency 


New awarf.ness of and concern 
for public needs 


1 


4 


New knowledge of the problem 
and the agencies 


2,3 


7 


Insight into the complexity 
of problem-solving efforts 


4 


to 


New problem-solving skills 


5,6,7,9, 10 


13 


Increased self-reliance 


8 


4 



D. Evaluation of the Experience by the Agency Supervisor 

Two of the major goals of the program of the NCIO are; (1) to 
provide additional manpower to aid communities in dealing with 
local problems; and (2) to develop new linkages between the 
academic community and public agencies. In the final agency 
supervisor questionnaire we asked questions that were directly 
relevant to the evaluation of the summer intern programs in terms of 
these goals. We asked the supervisor to make an overall evaluation of 
the performance of the student interns. The results are summarized 
below: 



Satisfaction with Student Performance 



Highly satisfied 11 

Somewhat satisfied 4 

Somewhat dissatisfied v 

Highly dissatisfied 1 

Total 17 



We asked the supervisors, further, to specify the reasons that lead 
them to make this evaluation. After looking at these responses, we 
found that the model characteristics of the highly successful intern 
were good work, good rapport, and a high degree of initiative and 
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Of seventeen supervisors responding, only W 
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We asked the agency supervisor to describe hi 
were most rewarding and that were most trying it 
The responses to the inquiry of what was most 
agency supervisor, make it clear that he deri\ 
satisfactions that had not been anticipated in earli 
motivation and positive expectations. We have 
statements and listed them in the table on the next 

Some illustrative examples of the responses ai 
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how very much potential lies within young pec 
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independence as judged by the agency supervisor. The somewhat 
successful interns seemed to fall down on one or the others of these 
categories, e.g., did good work but didn't get along, or had good 
rapport but didn't perform quite satisfactorily. In the one case where 
high dissatisfaction was noted, the intern was described as "lazy and 
argumentative," and the program itself as ^'uncoordinated and 
over-complex." The somewhat dissatisfied supervisor reported thai 
his projects had been subverted by tlie faculty counselor, who 
overemphasized the intern seminar. One of the instances of somc- 
wJiat satisfied was a summary statement of the work of four interns 
individually judged: 1 poor, 2 good, 1 superior. 

Of seventeen supervisors responding, only four indicated that 
they planned to maintain contact with the faculty counselors in the 
coming year. 

So, the students within this sample seemed to have performed 
well, but the hope for continuing contact on the agency-faculty level 
seems to be anticipated only in a minority of the cases. 

We asked the agency supervisor to describe his experiences that 
were most rewarding and that were most trying in a personal sense. 
The responses to the inquiry of what was most rewarding to the 
agency supervisor, make it clear that he derived a number of 
satisfactions that had not been anticipated in earlier questions about 
motivation and positive expectations. We have categorized these 
statements and listed them in the table on the next page. 

Some illustrative examples of the responses and how they were 
coded follow: 

Establishing warm friendships with some of them. Realizing anew 
how very much potential lies within young people. [Coded 1 ] 

The intern working with me has added enthusiasm and insight to 
my work frequently by talking with me about the program ideas 
we are dealing with as they relate to her own experience. This has 
greatly increased my perspective. [Coded 2] 

Seeing a broadening of her understanding of local government— 
how it works and its limitations; seeing a recognition of the 
resources available to citizens and the means of tapping them. 
Discussions about many subjects; observing her involvement in a 
community and area. Observing her become a working part of a 
rural community at the family level, more than an institutional 
level. [Coded 3] 



Code 


Category of 

Positive 
Experience 


Approximate 
Frequency 
(N=30) 


1 


Development of a warm personal rela- 
tionship with the intern 


6 


2 


Drew Inspiration from the personal 
characteristics of the interns 


7 


3 


Enjoyed seeing the interns grow, 
learn, and enjoy their internship 


7 


4 


Interchange of ideas between 
supervisor and intern 


4 


5 


Increased intergenerational 
understanding 


2 


6 


Enjoyed being useful as an expert 


1 


7 


Increased my sensitivity to the 
feelings of others 


1 



The supervisors also reported a number. of personally trying 
experiences, although one-third of the thirty respondents indicated 
no especially trying or frustrating experiences. What bad things did 
happen were in the areas of: (1) administration— getting pay for the 
interns, making schedules; (2) dealing with intern performance 
failure-lack of punctuality, poor report writing, irresponsible atti- 
tude; (3) mediating-between rejecting agency people and weil-mean- 
ing youth or between tactless young people and agency colleagues; 
(4) finding enough time to provide the kind of supervisory support 
deemed necessary; and (5) feelings of inadequacy in the supervisor 
role. Two excerpts illustrate this last category : 

The feeling that I might not be giving adequate guidance in the 
project, because of my own lack of knowledge and insight, was 
the one thing that bothered me. ... I could not always provide 
clear-cut answers to the questions askeJ, but we did come to a 
better understanding of each other's problems. 

^ Providing the proper leadership to insure basic motivation 
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without taking over. Attempting to provide sufficient encourage- 
ment to continue in spite of difficulties encountered. 

The supervisors were asked what changes they would make in the 
intern program. The single response to this question— which most left 
unanswered— was that they would take more time to work with the 
interns. They did, however, supply a greater variety of suggestions 
for overall change in the program. These suggestions included: more 
timely paydays; more liaison with university; greater task versus 
research orientation; clearer administrative liaison; few question- 
naires; delete seminars/college advisors; and better orientation 
programs, 

E. Evaluation of Faculty Counselors' 
Experience and Learning 

By and large, the counselors saw their involvement as positive. 
When asked to rate their experience on a one-to-four scale ranging 
from highly positive (1) to highly negative (4), five of the faculty saw 
it as a highly positive experience and three of the faculty saw it as a 
"mildly positive" experience (2), 

When asked if they thought their behavior as faculty members 
would be any different next year as a result of this summer^s 
experience, four replied with definite change plans, one stressed 
learning on interpersonal relationships, and one spoke of how his 
own knowledge of community problem-solving had been expanded. 
Two others indicated that they anticipated no. change in behavior, 
but one of these said, "I am already convinced that students can 
handle responsible tasks if given enough confidence and a minimum 
amount of advice." 

Here are examples of the definite plans for change the faculty 
members report: 

Next Year: (1) course content changes indicated by students' 
needs; (2) plan to use interns as resource persons in "social 
issues" course. 

hi order to bring auout the (necessary) changes in educational 
style , , . faculty and administrators must be re-educated. At 
some time in the near future, Til try my hand at recommending a 
modus operandi for accomplishing this, 
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In the second questionnaire we asked a similar question: '*What 
are you learning from the encounter as a teacher and a counselor?" 
Of the twelve faculty members responding, six indicated that their 
own service-learning awareness had increased in terms of understand- 
ing community problems and the practical difficulties in organizing 
to solve them* Eight responded primarily in terms of what they 
learned about students, primarily an increase in their estimation of 
students' abilities to do competent work independently. In two cases 
the faculty member registered both types of learnings, accounting for 
the total of fourteen responses. Interestingly enough, none of the 
faculty reported learning about how to be an effective counselor in 
this situation. This omission strikes this researcher a fairly significant 
finding, though not inconsistent with other data we have noted 
earlier. It is particularly consistent with the fact that the faculty 
members report relatively little dialogue with their students about 
the nature of their relationship. 

Finally, we asked the faculty members about their plans for 
maintaining contact with the agency the interns were affiliated with 
during the summer, keeping in mind that one of the major goals for 
the internship office is to increase linkages between university 
faculty and community agencies. Seven of the eight faculty members 
replied to this question. Four replied that they intended to maintain 
their agency contacts, one for the purpose of obtaining field 
experience for his public administration students, one in order to 
recruit new students to carry on the project. Another said: "1 have 
already planned to have the two agency supervisors meet with me in 
order to explore formally, more UNC-Charlotte-agency (mental 
health clinic) communication and joint efforts." Three replied 
negatively. In two cases this was because the faculty member was 
moving from the area, in one other it was because contacts with the 
agency people "did not develop very extensively" during the 
summer. 

F. Closing Comments on the Agency 
and Faculty Change Data 

If we were to make sonic summary statements about the* 
evaluation of the service-learning internship program by the agency 
supervisors, wc must state that they were generally highly satisfied 
with student task performance; they also received significant and it 
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seems unanticipated interpersonal rewards from their association 
with the interns. The main challenges that they had to meet seem to 
have been: overseeing the development of rapport between student 
interns and agency workers, and providing the right kind of 
leadership, leadership that was both supportive and helpful but 
encouraged autonomy, independence, and self-reliance on the part of 
the interns. 

The faculty tended to evaluate the experience as generally 
positive, though somewhat less so than the agency supervisor. Part of 
the reason for this may lie in the fact that the faculty members had, 
on the average, much less contact with the students and so received 
fewer of the interpersonal rewards mentioned by the agency 
supervisors. Tlie learning that the faculty reported seemed to be 
relatively dichotomous: that is, one group of faculty reported that 
they learned more about service-learning and community problem- 
solving, whereas another group indicated that their chief learning had 
to do with the capabilities of students to do independent work. This 
difference may be indicative of a duality of faculty-student counsel- 
ing relationships that our data has not uncovered elsewhere. 
Secondly, the fact that no faculty members report significant 
learning in the area of how to be a more effective counselor is 
interesting since this was a chief learning goal of many faculty 
members. This finding is understandable in light of the fact that the 
faculty reported earlier that they spent very little time speaking with 
the student about their relationship per sc\ One wonders if the 
faculty had other opportunities to discuss the development of their 
student relationships. This apparent lack of discussion of the events 
that were important in the counseling relationship may have 
accounted for the faculty's failure to report any growth in this area. 

While neither the faculty nor agency supervisors report strong 
motivation to maintain and develop agency-university linkages, the 
faculty seem to be somewhat more motivated in this area than the 
supervisors sampled. By and large, however, this goal of the 
service-learning program must be admitted to have been only partly 
realized on the agency-faculty level. There is indication however, that 
faculty members do revise their opinions upward of student capacity 
for independent work as a result of being a counselor and that in 
some cases this leads to plans for educational innovation. Our 
follow-up study should give us some indication of how extensively 
these plans were followed through. 



The Internship as a Developmental Process 

Can a project-oriented internship be divided into somewhat 
regularly occurring stages? One objective of this summer's inquiry 
was to find out. Our findings lead us to conchide that the internship, 
as presently constructed, leads not to one but to several intertwined 
developmental processes. 

The students report that their internship changes with the 
demands of their particular task in a regularly progressing way. The 
faculty has contributed a description of the emotional states that 
accompany the various stages of task progression. The agency 
supervisor's view has to do with the differing rates of competence 
acquisition and the acculturation of the intern to the agency. It is 
evident from these descriptions that one*s perception of the 
developmental sequence is linked to one's role and motivations 
within the service-learning framework. Nevertheless, these percep- 
tions arc important because they probably have a bearing on feeling, 
behavior, and learning within the service-learning context. 

We have also spent some time exploring in detail the initial stages 
of the internship because our 1969 report indicated that students 
experienced their most intense feelings of difficulty during the first 
weeks. The initial stages of the internship are discussed in the section 
on "intern weightlessness" and in the faculty view of the progression 
of their relationship with the interns. 

A. hiternship Stages as a Function 
of Task Requirements 

Fifteen out of the seventeen interns completing the final 
questionnaire perceived definite stages in their internships. These 
stages were almost exclusively related to the changes in activity 
called for by the intern's project. In a few cases, however, the interns 
perceived the major stages to be a reflection of changes in their 
relationships to their supervisors (a changing concept of their role in 
the office). In the two cases where the internship experience was 
perceived to be of a single piece, one internship project consisted of 
ob.servation and recording the nature of cases in district courts the 
other involved informing the aged poor of their rights under Social 
Security regulations. 

These data provided no evidence for postulating any relationship 

O 
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between the perception of the internship as : 
in terms of the number of stages perceived ; 
undertaken by the intern. The following tab 
on the relationship of stage perception to act 
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Total N 


7 


3 
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between the perception of the internship as a developmental process 
in terms of the number of stages perceived and the kind of activity 
undertaken by the intern. The following table summarizes the data 
on the relationship of stage perception to activity-content categories. 
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Direct 
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Total N 
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perceived 
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Nevertheless, a case-by-case analysis docs reveal that the reasons 
for perceiving the internship cs composed of stages had much to do 
with the nature of the intern'.; activity, even if the number of stages 
perceived is not directly related in these data. 

In the case of research or data-gathering projects, the first stage 
consisted of project design. The interns tried to determine exactly 
what they would '^tu'^iy and how they would study it. Thus, the 
two-stage resea'^ch internship consisted of (1) deciding what data to 
collect and how to collect it, and (2) collecting the data. In more 
complex research endeavors the research activity leads to three 
identifiable phases of internship activity: (1) project design, in- 
cluding the design of special research instruments, (2) data-collection 
activity, and (3) interpretation of data and compilation of a report. 

Those interns in the sample who gathered data on some specific 
problem and tried to implement problem solutions using their data 
generally saw their internships as divided into three periods: 
Orientation to the problem, data-gathering, and implementation. A 
point worth noting here is the whole new dimension injected into the 
research internship because the intern has to try to take some action 
on the basis of his information. An excellent example of the new 
elements added is recorded in this excerpt from survey of a Mars Hill 
intern: 

The third stage was the last-the actual organization of young 
pecole and the final reporting— For me this was the period of 
greatest strain because I had to evaluate the weeks prior to this 
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point and decide whether my actions had been justified up to 
Ihis point and whether I had gained anything during the whole 
process of involving oilier people. 

The stages of the direct-service internships were defined hy Ihe 
interns in terms of the stages of the relationships with their clients. 
In three cases, these were students who worked with a single indigent 
family during the summer In the IMizabeth City area. The interns 
described their summer in terms of the process of gaining the trust of 
the families with which they worked. They spoke generally in terrvi.N 
of two stages: { I ) a stage of disorientation, (2) a period of gradually 
developing trust and increased activity after the intern really got to 
be accepted by the family. An intern who worked as a counselor for 
alcoholics in a state correctional center described his internship 
phases is (l)an initial disorientation and lack of rcsponsil^ility, 
(2) airing of dissatisfactions with tl:c agency director, (3) the 
assignment of counseling duties which he undertook for the rest of 
the summer. 

It appears that almost all of the interns perceived that their 
summer's experience could be divided into two or three stages and 
that the nature of these stages corresponded to the kind of tasks 
undertaken. Where research was the task, the student saw the 
internship stages in terms of different operations on the information 
to be performed; where counseling was the lask, the student saw the 
ijiternship chiefly in terms of the stages of trust development with 
the clients; where action was called for, the lines of deinarcation 
were between gathering infornialion and using the information in 
attempting to bring about problem solution. 

B, Hniotional Correlates of Internship Stages 
As Perceived by Faculty 

Wc asked the faculty members to tell us how they saw the 
development of tlic summer internship in stages. The faculty came 
up with a much more complex and elaborated view of the internship 
process than either the students themselves or the agency counselors. 
Students conceptualized their experience in two or at most three 
stages, but this data indicates that the faculty could see in some eases 
as many as five or six distinct stages. For example: 



K 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 



-Excitement, challenge 

Dismay, uncertainty 

Some routinization 

Pleasure with results 

Back to uncertainty -realization that pr< 



This model seems to be generally duplica 
three other faculty members. Departures fronr 
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sense to this researcher because tJiey seem to 
internship events My composite schema on 
would be: 



Feelmg Level 



Sir 
Inter 



1. Anticipation, excitement 

2. Confusion and dismay 

3. Energy, determination 

4. Ups and downs 

5. Sense of accomplishment, 

^satisfaction, relief 

6. ConcL'n, uncertainty, anxiety 



1. Conceiving and n 

2. Actually getting c 

vagueness of th 

3. Finally deciding 

and getting ahc 

4. Various follow-tl 

5. Task completion 

6. What to do next' 
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2. 
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5, 



Excitement, challenge 
Dismay, uncertainty 
Some routinization 
Pleasure with results 

Back to uncertainty— realization that problems remain 



This model seems to be generally duplicated by the reports of 
three other faculty members. Departures from this model included a 
group program where there were initial trust problems between 
counselor and interns to be overcome due to racial and other 
differences, a group program in which the counselor reports wide 
variance in intern motivation, and a report which merely said "both 
interns seemed to grow and develop as they gained experience.'' The 
emotional phases of the typical project-oriented internship make 
sense to this researcher because they seem to follow the pattern of 
internship events. My composite sch?.ma on the basis of this data 
would be: 





Simultaneous 


Feeling Level 


Internship Event 


1 . Anticipation, excitement 


1. Conceiving and negotiating project 


2, Confusion and dismay 


2. Actually getting on the job and confronting 


vagueness of the real world 


3. Energy, determination 


3. Finally deciding on what's to be done 


4. Ups and downs 


and getting about it 


5. Sense of accomplishment. 


4. Various follow-through events 


satisfaction, relief 


5. Task completion 


6. Concern, uncertainty , anxiety 


6. What to do next? 



C. Intern Development from the Agency Perspective 

The supervisors were asked in the final questionnaire to describe 
the internship experience in terms of stages and to note any major 
turning points that occurred. Only seven out of the sixteen reporting 
supervisors were able to identify definite stages in the internship. 

The developmental sequences described were both positive and 



negative. The positive sequences included: increase in competence 
and coi\fidence in task performance, steady deepening of relationship 
with agency supervisor, and increasing acceptance and respect won 
from co-workers and clients. In several cases this process was smooth 
and steady. In others there were definite lags and breaks. 
An example of a steady growth experience: 

. - . Gradually but not slowly, she began to develop a fine feel for 
the differences between important, the interesting, and the 
unimportant. Further she soon developed a keen insight into the 
declared purpose and the actual operations of manpower 
programs. She learned to appreciate, to a surprising degree, the 
steps nec:T,sary to bring recognition of an employment need 
through Congressional maneuvering, bureaucrit;c interpretations 
anu, then, local power infighting, and finallr , to the agency that 
implements the program .... 

A rougher growth experience echoing the idea of the ''weightlessness" 
phenomenon: 

Al the beginning she was sliy, insecure, and frustrated. She 
showed real fear early in the game. But her poise, self-assurance 
and skill increased with leaps and bounds and her contribution 
cannot really be measured. 

On the negative side, the experiences tended to be of interrupted 
or incomplete development. Here are examples: 

We saw one intern go down-hill. Enthusiasm and plans were high 
at beginning. Inirially, we thought this individual would be the 
most outstanding. After marriage, this one went down and each 
day was less dependable. 

... he seemed to handle his assignments reasonably well . . . yet, 
when it came time for him to write his project report, he did not 
seem to put much effort into writing it. 

A.fter several weeks on the job. Professor called on us and 

impressed upon us the primary importance of tv^e intern's 
seminar. ... It was our understanding after that meeting that the 
interns would have to concentrate on a shorter-range project 
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which would satisfy their academic requirements. From that time 
on, the interns kept more to themselves and their projects 
focused on a descriptive analysis of the agency and hs operations. 

D. The Init A Stages: Exploration of th{: 
"Weightlessness Phenomenon" 

The third question of the initial student questionnaire consti- 
tuted a general probe into the ''weightlessness phenomenon" and the 
process of the intern's integration within the agency and his 
job-defining process. Fortunately, the response to the first question- 
naire was quite good, so the following analysis is based on sixty-two 
intern observations. 

The responses have been analyzed on the following aspects of the 
phenomenon: its prevalence, phenomenology, intensity, duration, 
causes, resolutions, and the factors present in the situations where no 
weightlessness was reported. 

In 35 cases, the intern reported some weightlessness, in 20 cases 
there was no weightlessness reported, and 7 responses were am- 
biguous. 

The words used to describe this experience vary somewhat but a 
common theme of general uncomfortableness seems to emerge. Here 
are examples of the different ways the interns who did experience 
initial weightlessness described their feelings: 

feeling somewhat directionless . . . the feeling of not knowing 
my purpose or what I was supposed to do ... we floated . . . 
sense of helplessness . . . depressing at points . . . feelings of 
uncertainty ... a feeling of vagueness and lots of overall 
questions . . . frustration pertaining to the lack of information 
concerning the project ... at the beginning of the internship we 
were all completely lost. 

In seven cases, or one-fifth of those reporting the weightlessness 
phenomenon, the interns volunteered the information that the 
feelings were quito powerful. These are the terms they used: 

At first the feeling of weightlessness plagued me almost to the 
panic stage . . . quite acute . . . over-whelming ... a great deal of 
weightlessness . . . intense frustration . . . completely lost. 



In one case an intern emphasized that while he did experience 
weightlessness, it was not an intense feehng or an overpowering one. 
In about four-fifths of the cases there was no indication as to the 
intensity of the feelings. One presumes that there was probably a 
continuum of intensity, but that it was an intense feeling for only a 
small proportion of the interns (only about 10 percent in this 
sample). 

The duration of these feelings varied also. Eleven of the intern 
respondents indicated how long these feelings persisted. Their 
responses are summarized as follows: one week or less~2; two 
weeks— 4; three to five weeks— 3; and six or more weeks— 2. Of 
course, these figures are only suggestive and permit no conclusions to 
be drawn since we do not have data on persistence for all 35 interns 
who experienced weightlessness. 

The chief cause of weightlessness cited by the interns is the lack 
of certainty about exactly what to do and how to do it. The 
following response is illustrative: 

My period of "weightlessness" began immediately. I didn't know 
what to do and my supervisor didn't know what to do with me. 
It took a week for us to get straight on exactly what my job 
would be. 

Some other causes of weightlessness cited by the interns 
included: life in a strange town, anxiety about ability to get the job 
done, lack of help from agency personnel, fear that I might "have to 
confront some powerful people in order to get the job done." 

The twenty interns who did not report feelings of weightlessness 
gave reasons which were largely the obverse of tho.?.e given above. 
Commonly mentioned were: an initially clear role definition— 4; 
effective orientation programs— 5; other prior consultation— 3; pre- 
vious experience in the field— 3; prior internship experience— 1; and 
strong support from an agency advisor— 3. Here are some examples of 
intern responses who reported no weightlessness. 

I didn't experience that kind of feeling. I felt more comfortable 
and certain of what was expected to be done. The major factors 
were: The center is structured to permit easy movement and 
flexibility. Staff and residents have been receptive to ideas and 
help you can offer staff members. Orientation Week . . . aids one 
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to understand the organization of the department and to know 
what people to contact for different information. 

My experience this year has been, for the most part, very 
definite, concrete, and in fact, easy projects to ease me into the 
system. Then the problems become progressively more difficult, 
but with the preliminary in-service orientation projects, they 
become easier and easier to accomplish; that is, they can be 
accomplished without the feeling of overwhelming frustration 
and useless time consumed chasing rabbits. 

In two cases the interns reported no feeling of weightlessness 
because they felt the agency was do-nothing and that they wouldn't 
be called upon to produce: 

There could be no lack of direction of what to do. I saw very 
early— the second week— that the Commission is a weak, noncom- 
mital body which avoids taking a stand ^ on an issue and often 
solves problems by covering them up. Because there is so little 
that the Commission does, I knev^ that there would be no duties 
for me or expected of me. 

Another example of an agency strategy that tended to reduce 
weightlessness is worth mentioning. The emphasis here was not only 
on thorough plamiing but also in reducing the potential threat 
perceived by the interns: 

Prior to beginning the internship we met and thoroughly planned 
our objective and our method for reaching this objective. We 
were given free reign and informed that we were on our own 
unless we encountered some insurmountable obstacle. With this 
direction we feel that the success or failure rests on our decisions. 
Therefore, we make decisions with no fesr of being hung on rack 
because of errors. Therefore we feel, at least I feel, very free and 
loose. 

These feelings of weightlessness appear to have motivated a wide 
variety of behavior on the part of the interns. This behavior appeared 
to generate personal support and more hiformation about the 
internship so that plans could be concretized. This "search behavior" 



seemed mostly to occur in three patterns that have to do with source 
of information. There were those (7) who tended to rely chiefly on a 
single authoritative source for direction and information, there were 
those (5) who sought information from a wide variety of sources, 
and there were those (6) who sought information from co-workers or 
fellow interns. 

Here are examples of intern responses that have been categorized 
in this way: 

[single authoritative source] For about the first two weeks I had 
this feeling of "weightlessness," after these weeks I had a good 
idea of what was expected of me. The credit for this can go to 
the advisor whom I worked under, he was very helpful in 
explaining every segment of the problem. 

[wide variety of sources] In trying to cope with these feelings we 
traveled to various subsidiaries, talked with personnel, and read 
any available material concerning the organization, operation, 
and plans not only of this office but of the department as 
well. . . . Daily contact with several of tlie department's young 
ingenious members has especially strengthened our motivations 
and efforts. 

[colleagues] During the first week I did feel weightlessness. 
However, as the week passed and I became more relaxed, this 
feeling soon left. This is probably because the people I worked 
around were so nice and helped in making me welcome to the 
new job. 

Individual situations elicited still other responses. One individual, 
working with a group, resolved his anxiety about the lack of group 
iaitiative by providing the ideas wliich got the project moving, 
Another student, dissatisfied with the lack of meaningful work after 
two weeks, aired his grievances with the supervisors and got a new 
job. It took another intern six weeks to get to the same point with 
the same result. Another intern reported that he just accepted 
feelings of weightlessness as normal and indicated no special steps to 
alleviate them, saying that he would live with his "inadequacies." 

In two cases the interns reported that they struggled through the 
weightlessness phase without help from others. One of these 
respondents expressed it this way. 
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In coping with these feelings as best I could however, I was 
successful in forcing myself to aspire toward completing this 
project rather than terminating it prior to completion. My 
partner and I refused to contact anyone for help because wc were 
determined to resolve these ills independently. 

E. Factors Affecting the Initial Stages of the 
Faculty-Student Relationship 

As the faculty described their initial stages of building relation- 
ships with the interns several parameters emerged. These parameters 
were: (I) number of counselees— were faculty members working with 
individual students or with a group of students? If faculty members 
were working with a group, were the student interns in the same or 
different projects? (2) status of prior relationship— (a) did everyone 
know each other beforehand, (b) did the faculty member know the 
students individually who were strangers among themselves, or 
(c) were the students acquainted with each other, but unacquainted 
as a group with the faculty? 

In each case, the task of the faculty member was different. For 
example, when the faculty member had individual relationships 
already established with the interns, he reported no problems of 
initial rapport. He may be then in a position to help the students 
develop relationships among themselves. When the faculty member 
did not know the student group beforehand, his task was how to 
"break in"— to relate himself effectively to the already formed group. 
In one instance of this type the faculty member reported: "We have 
started off in a friendly and associative relationship with is rather 
unstiuctured and informal." But another faculty member, a white 
counselor to a group of black interns reported; *'The beginning of 
the relationship was formal and one-sided. I was faculty feeding them 
information and asking for participation . . . that they weren't ready 
to give." Another counselor reported: "I have had to make all the 
overtures" to the interns. 

So, in the case where there were prior relationships between 
counselors and students, the climate of the relationship seems to 
have been perceived by the counselors as generally positive. But, 
when the counselor was a stranger to an intern group, the results 
were mixed in terms of the chmate of the initial stages of the 
relationship. 
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The Service-Learning Model in the Perspective of the Data 



The support model for experiential learning and service used in 
the service-learning programs consisted of (l)intem(s), (2) their 
agency advisor, and (3) the faculty counselor. This report shows the 
faculty counselor role most in need of clearer definition and greater 
support since the faculty counselor is beset by initial feelings of 
incompetence to meet student's needs, is perceived as least helpful, 
and has least contact with the student. I believe that the distance of 
the faculty member may actually be turned to the advantage of 
learning because it gives him a crucial time perspective. But the 
faculty member must learn how to parlay his perspective into student 
learning and self-evaluation in individual and group situations. 

The agency supervisor, it is revealed, may be the chief "educa- 
tional agent" in the framework. As such he needs to be helped to 
deal with basic tensions of his role as task-master, educator, and 
coach of the interns. 

We need to develop more effective means of encouraging the 
student to adequately conceptualize and learn from his on-going 
experience. While the intern's final report summarizes the content of 
his project, there are no mechanisms yet developed to help him 
understand the processes in the human interaction and interaction 
with the task which lead to the success or failure of his project. 

We need to broaden our understanding of the learning environ- 
ment to include the influences of non-supervisory agency colleagu 
fellow interns, and the impacts of the service-learning program 
coordinating staffs to have a truly comprehensive base for continued 
inquiry. 

Finally, it is also clear that the relationship between agency 
super/isor and faculty counselor is a very weak one. It is not strong 
enough to assure the hope for collaboration between agency and 
faculty for service and learning. Unless mechanisms can be developed 
that bring the agency and faculty together more effectively, the goal 
of increased university-agency communication will continue to be 
only occasionally accomplished. 
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The Agency Supervisors' Evaluation of the 1971 Summer 
Governor's Intern Program 



Walter J, Gordon 



One week after llie Governor's Intern Program oftlcially ended on 
August 27, 1971, the eighty-one agency personnel who had acted as 
intern supervisors were asked to evaluate the overall program. Uach 
supervisor was asked to complete and return the "Mlost Agency 
Questionnaire." The questionnaire was divided into four parts, which 
called on the supervisor to evaluate his relationship with the intern 
he worked with, the intern's project, the intern himself, and the 
intern program administration. Hven though divided this way for ease 
of completion and evaluation, the most pertinent and frequently 
appearing comments (e.g., ''more advance planning") were found 
interspersed throughout the responses to the questionnaire. 

The total sample evaluated contained the responses of 47 
supervisors who collLctively supervised 82 of the 136 interns. The 
method used in evaluating the questionnaires called for dividing the 
sample into the two following groups: (1) the 33 single intern 
supervisors who directly worked with only one intern each: and 
(2) the 14 multiple intern supervisors who collectively supervised 49 
interns. In most cases, multiple intern supervisors worked with two 
interns; in five cases, supervisors were responsible for more than two 
interns, with the highest number being in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, which supervised fourteen interns. 

All questions appearing on the Host Agency Questionnaire 
(hereafter abbreviated as 11 AQ) were open-end questions; that is, no 
response choices were presented; therefore each question required 
reflection on the summer's experiences before an answer could be 
formulated. It can be further assumed that, since no set choices were 
presented, the answers, appearing in the supervisor's own words, 
indicate true feelings more accurately. Many supervisors' responses 
were similar however, and this allowed for a general categorization of 
the responses which could appear in table form. Therefore, the 
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categories listed in the tables below do not show responses drawn 
verbatim from the HAv^ uut, rather, show in more general terms the 
supervisor's feelings. Though such categories are necessary for 
tabulation and display of results, they often lose the impact of the 
supervisors' words. Vox this reason, a section is included to show 
some representative comments drawn directly from the questionnaire 
and some of the various categories the comments were put into. 

All tables contain both the number of respondent supervisors as 
well as the number of interns they worked with. The ''number of 
interns" category should not be seen as the number of interns who 
gave a certain response, but rather the number of interns responsible 
to the supervisors who gave thai response. 

Part 1 of the II AQ called for an evaluation of the intern-supervisor 
relationship. This section was designed not only to elicit responses 
for evaluation but also to in some way educate the supervisor by 
forcing him to recall and articulate certain actions which helped or 
hindered the relationship. 

Table 1 shows the amount of contact between supervisors and 
interns. As indicated, the greatest number of supervisors had contact 
with their interns on a daily basis. The second greatest number of 
interns (19) made weekly contacts with their supervisors, but this 
figure is misleading since all 14 Purchasing Department interns did 
field work in several areas around the state and therefore anything 
but weekly contact was unnecessary and impractical. 

Question 2 asked the supervisors to describe the nature of their 
interaction with the interns. As Table 2 displays, most supervisors 
saw themselves as playing an ''advisory" role in the project, giving 
the intern advice when necessary, reviewing the interns' progress, and 
so forth; the next 1; -gcst group defined their interaction as 
''discussion" of general project plans and results. Both of these large 
groups indicate that the greatest nun,ber of supervisors preferred to 
let the intern take a free hand in the e xecution of the project and 
intervened only when necessary or requested. 



TABLE 1 



TABLE 



On the average, how often did you confer 
with the intern(s)? 



Supervisors Interns 
N M 



Daily 29 41 

Once weekly 5 19 

Twice weekly 5 7 

3-4 times weekly 6 13 

Periodically 2 2 



TABLE 2 

Please describe as specifically as possible the nature of your 
interaction with the intern(s). How did you fit 
into the project the intern worked on? 



Supervisors Interns 



Advisory 


15 


24 


Discussion 


12 


23 


Supervisory 


8 


22 


In multiple ways 


5 


6 


In determining project policy 


4 


4 


Joint field work 


3 


3 



Allowing interns freedom in project execution also appeared in 
response to Question 3, which asked the supervisor to list the actions 
taken on his part which either helped or hindered the intern. As 
Table 3 indicates, those actions viewed as most helpful were allowing 
tliL interns freedom, "general orientation" to the agency's functions 
and methods for conducting the project, and giving help in locating 
resources and making contacts with other agency officials. In 
contrast, the greatest number of supervisors saw no hindering actions 
on their part; the next greatest number saw their inability to give the 
intern more of their time as the primary hindering action. The only 
other unusually liigh number of interns appearing in the table were 
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What are some of the things that you i 
were most helpful to him in succes 
What are some of the things thr 
back, might not have h( 
things more diffit 



Helping Actions 

General orientation 
Allowed freedom in work 
Helped find resources 

and make appointments 
Developed skills 
Helped feel comfortable 
Accompanied on specific tasks 
No answer 

Hindering Actions 
None 

Too little time for supervision 
Lack of supportive services 

(off ice space, clerical help, etc.) 
Program— agency goals conflict 
Lack of information 
Lack of experience 
Slow in getting project started 
Not accompanying in field work 
Others 



all Purchasing Department interns; tl 
objectives and approaches of the 
somewhat in conflict with his goals f( 
Along the same line, the supervi 
identify the most rewarding expcri^ 
trying experiences of the summer's 
most rewarding experiences for mo 
work overall, his attitudes about th 
and the uniquely fresh outlook th 
various agencies. Difficult or trying c 
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TABLE 3 



average, how often did you confer 
with the intern(s]? 



Supervisors 


Interns 


N 


N 


29 


41 


5 


19 


5 


7 


6 


13 


2 


2 



TABLE 2 

5 specifically as possible the nature of your 
\ with the tntern(s). How did you fit 
ne project the intern worked on? 



Supervisors Interns 



15 24 

12 23 

; 8 22 

5 6 

cy 4 4 

3 3 



.*cdom in project execution also appeared in 
, which asked the supervisor to list the actions 
ch either helped or hindered the intern. As 
; actions viewed as most helpful were allowing 
general orientation" to the agency's functions 
icting the project, and giving help in locating 
contacts with otlier agency officials. In 
umber of supervisors saw no hindering actions 
greatest number saw their inability to give the 
ne as the primary hindering action. The only 
Lunber of interns appearing in the table were 



What are some of the things that you did with the intern that you feel 
were most helpful to him in successfully completing hts project? 
What are some of the things that you did that, in thinking 
back, might not have helped him or made 
things more difficult for him? 



Supervisors Interns 



Helping Actions 

General orientation 15 37 

Allowed freedom in work 7 8 
Helped find resources 

and make appointments 13 18 

Developed skitls 3 4 

Helped feel comfortable 2 2 

Accompanied on specific tasks 5 8 

No answer 2 5 

Hindering Actions 

None 23 32 

Too little time for supervision 5 12 
Lack of supportive services 

(office space, clerical help, etc.) 2 5 

Program— agency goals conflict 1 14 

Lack of Information 2 3 

Lack of experience 3 3 

Slow in getting project started 3 B 

Not accompanying in field work 4 4 

Others 4 4 



all Purchasing Department interns; their supervisor viewed the overall 
objectives and approaches of the intern program office as being 
somewhat in conflict with his goals for that particular project. 

Along the same line, the supervisors were asked in Question 4 to 
identify the most rewarding experiences and the most difficult or 
trying experiences of the summer's work. Table 4 shows that the 
most rewarding experiences for most supervisors were the intern's 
work overall, his attitudes about the project u d things in general, 
and the uniquely fresh outlook that the interns brought into the 
various agencies. Difficult or trying experiences echoed the hindering 



TABLE 4 

Please try to recall and describe the experiences that have been 
most rewarding or trying to you personally. 

Supervisors 



TABLE 5 



Interns 



Most Rewarding Experiences 

Intern's work 
Intern's attitudes 
Intern's fresh outlook 
Intern's learning 
Performance of specific task 
Others 
No answer 

Most Difficult o*^ Trying Experiences 

None 

Too little time for supervision 
Supervisor-intern reljtionship 
Lack of supportive service 
Automobile accident 
General obstacles in project 
Intern's personal traits (tardy, etc./ , 
Intern's idealism 



12 
9 
6 
4 
7 
2 
4 



27 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 



18 
31 
10 
4 
9 
2 
4 



42 
4 
4 
5 

14 
4 
4 
5 



actions described in Tabic 3 above. It should be noted Table 4 is 
somewhat misleading in that while the Piirehasing Department 
justifiably saw an automobile aeeident (no injuries) as the most 
difficult :.:perienee, it involved only two interns rather than all 
fourteen. 

The last question in Part I questioned the supervisor's non-work 
relationship with the intern. Table 5 records the results, showing the 
largest number of supervisors did not discuss personal problems or 
engage in social activity with their interns. However, the largest 
number of interns shown on Table 5 did experience a non-working 
relationship with their supervisors. This somewhat paradoxical 
situation can be explained by lurthcr analysis of the table. Tliose 
supervisors who interacted socially were, in almost every case, 
multiple intcn supervisors (8 supervisors for 31 interns). The 
possibility for group social interaction is far greater for supervisors 



Did the intern(s) ever confer with you about perso 
unrelated to his project? Did you have an 
with the intern outside of your rc 
working relationships? 

Supervise 



No 
Yes 

Semi personal 
Yes, social activity 



25 
11 
3 
8 



with several interns than those with only o 
practicality of the supervisor's hosting a get-t 
Such initial social interaction builds trust, whit 
healthy working rehitionship. 

Part II of the HAQ calls lor the superviso 
of his intern's ;_ecific project. Through thesi 
cance of the project to the supervisor and ho* 
Following are questions on the title and « 
project. As Table 6 shows, most supervisors ^ 
during the project, the amount and vario 
experiences the intern had over the summer, 
agency rendered by the intern as the strengt 
supervised. As also indicated, most supervisors 
their intern's project, or saw the twelve-wecl 
being loo short for the amount of work involve 

Table 7 is useful in seeing how the intern pi 
were accepted overall. Part A shows that mos 
continue the project next summer. Most of tho 
not wish to continue that specific project ncxi 
was only a one-time project and would not 
This is further renected in Part B by the oveij 
the supervisors who said ihey would be wiilinj^ 
intern again next summer regardless of the proj 

Question 5 asks the supervisor to indie 
project may prove to be to the host agcn^ 
thought that the volume and types of data 
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describe the experiences that have been 




Ig or trying to you personally. 






Supervisors 


Interns 




12 


18 




9 


31 




6 


10 




4 


4 




7 


9 




2 


2 




4 


4 


nces 








27 


42 


)n 


3 


4 


\^ 


2 


4 




4 


5 




1 


14 




3 


4 


i, etc.) 


4 


4 




3 


5 
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)rs did not discuss personal problems or 
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n Table 5 did experience a non-working 
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by further analysis of the table. Those 
socially were, in almost every case, 
(8 supervisors for 31 interns). The 
B interaction is far greater for supervisors 



TABie 5 

Did the intern(s) ever confer with you about personal or other problems 
unrelated to his project? Did you have any interaction 
with the intern outside of your regular 
working relationships? 



Supervisors Interns 



No 25 30 

Yes 11 16 

Semi-personal 3 5 

Yes, social activity 8 31 



with several interns than those with only one intern, due to the 
practicality of the supervisor's hosting a get-together for the group. 
Such initial social interaction builds tnist, which is a prerequisite to a 
healthy working relationship. 

Part II of the HAQ calls for the supervisor's personal evaluation 
of his intern's specific project. Through these responses the signifi- 
cance of the project to the supervisor and host agency can be seen. 
Following are questions on the title and general nature of the 
project. As Table 6 shows, most supervisors saw the data compiled 
during the project, the amount and various types of valuable 
experiences the intern had over the summer, or the service to the 
agency rendered by the intern as the strengths of the project they 
supervised. As aJso indicated, most supervisors saw no weaknesses in 
their intern's project, or saw the twelve-week internship period as 
being too short for the amount of work involved. 

Table 7 is useful in seeing how the intern program and the interns 
were accented overall. Part A shows that most supervisors desire to 
continue the project next sunimer. Most of those supervisors who did 
not wish to continue that specific project next summer wrote that it 
was only a one-time project and would not need to be continued. 
This is further reflected in Part B by the overwhelming majority of 
the supervisors who said they would be willing to supervise the same 
intern again next summer regardless of the project. 

Question 5 asks the supervisor to indicate how valuable the 
project may prove to be to the host ager .y. Tlie largest group 
thought that the volume and types of data collected during the 



TABLE 6 

What were the project strengths and weaknesses? 



Supervisors Interns 



Project Strengths 

Compiiation of data 1 1 23 

General service to agency 11 12 

Innproved agency's service to public 5 9 

Generi' orientation 1 14 

Announ*. types of experiences 5 5 

Working in interest area 5 5 

No answer 9 14 

Project Weaknesses 

None 17 31 

Lack of time 13 28 

Specific project-related 7 8 

Lack of information 3 4 

Project ill-detined 5 8 



project would make it liighly valuable to the agency. The next largest 
group felt the project's greatest value to be in releasing the supervisor 
to do other tilings and in that way increasing manpower at the 
agency. 

Table 9 shows how the project reports will be printed and 
distributed. The significant fact to note here is that only 12 



TABLE 7 

Would you recommerjd assigning this project to an Intern next summer? 
Would you be willing to supervise the intern? 



Supervisors Interns 



A. No 


18 


31 


Yes 


25 


43 


No answer 


4 


8 


B. No 


5 


5 


Yes 


37 


67 


No answer 


5 


10 



TABLE 8 

In what ways will the intern's work prove valual 
to your agency? 

Siipervis< 



Connpilation of vital data 21 
Manpower relief 8 ^ 

Influenced agency policy 5 
Identified problem areas 5 
Others 3 
No answer 5 



TABLE 9 

Will the intern's project report be printec 
to whom wilt it be distributed 

Su pervi: 



No 12 

Unsure 4 

Included in larger report 6 

Yes 2 

Yes— to related agencies 6 

Yes— in-house 11 

Yes-to general public 6 



supervisors (workuig with 13 interns) are not 
publish and distribute the project: report. Furtli 
explained that the report was very viihuMo to 
its hmited applications, printing would be unnc 
Part III of the HAQ solicits the superv 
individual intern and his general performance 
period. Tables 10 through 13 record the su 
Questions 1 through 4. The tables are self-exph 
reflect the supervisors* general feelings rather 
sub-question. It shouM be recognized that all n 
HAQ speak highly of the interns and the perl^ 
should b ; taken of the fact that 41 of the 47 
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TABLE 8 

In what ways will the intern's work prove valuable or be of service 
to your agency? 



Supervisors Interns 



Compilation of vital data 21 47 

Manpower relief 8 11 

influenced agency policy 5 7 

Identified problem areas 5 5 

Others 3 4 

No answer 5 8 



TABLE 9 

Will the Intern's project report be printed? How and 
to whom will it fae distributed? 



Supervisors Interns 



No 12 13 

Unsure 4 5 

Included in larger report 6 23 

Yes 2 2 

Yes-to related agencies 6 10 

Yes-in-house 11 18 

Yes— to general public 6 11 



supervisors (working with 13 interns) are not making provisions to 
publish and distribute the project report. Further, several of these 12 
explained that the report was very valuable to them, but because of 
its limited applications, printing would be unnecessary. 

Part III of the HAQ solicits the supervise-^' opinion of the 
individual intern and his general performance during the internship 
period. Tables 10 through 13 k'ecord the supervisors' ansv/ers to 
Questions 1 through 4. The tables are self-explanatory; the categories 
reflect the supervisors' general feelings rather than response to each 
sub-question. It should be recognized that all results from part of the 
HAQ speak high ly of the interns and the performance overall; note 
should be taken of the fact that 41 of the 47 supervisors would be 



TABLE 10 

How well did the intern (s) fit into the overall operation of your agency? 
Was he aware of the agency's total operation? Did he 
work well with others in your agency? 



Supervisors 



Interns 



Affirmative 

Negative 

Fair 

No answer 



45 
0 
1 
1 



80 
0 
1 
1 



TABLE 11 

When given a specific responsibility, did the intern(s) utilize 
his resources maximumly to produce results? Was 
he ever slow to get the job done? 

Supervisors Interns 



Affirmative 

Negative 

Fair 

No answer 



40 
0 
6 
1 



72 
0 
9 
1 



TABLE 12 

Do you feel that the project report accurately reflects the intern's 
efforts? Is the report as thorough as you ex jected? Does 
the report fulfill the objectives of the project? 



Supervisors 



Interns 



Affirmative 

Neciative 

Fair 

No lawer 



35 
1 
1 

10 



66 
2 
1 

13 



FRir 



TABLE 13 

If given the opportunity, would you be willin 
internisi again? Would you recomrr 
to another group? 

Supervisors 



A. No 
Yes 

B. No 
Yes 



6 
41 

2 
45 



willing to work with their interns again, and 
willing to recommend their interns to other i\ 
return (Table 13). 

Part IV of the HAQ requests the superv 
intern program's central administration. In te 
direction and objectives, this part of the HAQ 
of the comments made in this part liave appi 
were felt most strongly by the supervisor apj 
the next four tables. As Table 14 points 
thought it desirable to correbte the placemen 



TA3LE 

What recommendations would you make on 
placements of interns for next ^ 

Sui 

Correlate with academic major 
More lead time 

Satisfied with this year's interns 
Define qualifications clearly 
Define program outline 
Lim' - to graduate students and seniors 
Others 
None 
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the agency's total operation? Did he 




1 with others in your agency? 




Supervisors 
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45 


80 


0 


0 
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1 
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: responsibility, did the intern(s) utilize 




aximumly to produce resuUs? Was 




slow to get the job done? 




Supervisors 


Interns 


40 


72 


0 


0 


6 


g 




1 
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oject report accurately reflects the intern's 
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fill the objectives of the project? 




Sxipervisors 


Interns 


35 


66 


1 


2 


1 


1 


10 


13 
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TABLE 13 

If given the opportunity, would you be willing to work with the 
intern(s) again? Would you recommend him 
to another group? 

Supervisors Interns 



A. No 6 6 
Yes 41 76 

B. No 2 2 
Yes 45 80 



willing to work with their interns again, and 45 of the 47 would be 
willing to recoinmend their interns to other agencies if they couldn't 
return (Table 13), 

Part IV of the HAQ requests the siipemsors' evaluation of the 
intern program's central administration. In terms of shaping program 
direction and objectives, this part of the HAQ is most valuable. Many 
of the comments made in this part have appeared earlier; those that 
were felt most strongly by the supervisor appear several times within 
the next four tables. As Table 14 points out, most supervisors 
thought it desirable to correlate the placement of the individual in an 



TABLE 14 



What recommendations would you make on the selfi^ction and 
placements of interns for next year? 





Supervisors 


Interns 


Correlate with academic major 


11 


27 


More lead time 


9 


19 


Satisfied with this year's interns 


7 


7 


Define qualifications clearly 


1 


3 


Define program outline 


1 


2 


Limit to graduate students and seniors 


2 


2 


Others 


5 


5 


None 


11 


17 



95 



agency with his interests or academic major and to allow more time 
for the selection and projcct-planning process. 

When asked for their suggestions for improving the program's 
administration, the majority of the supervisors gave none or 
cr^rnmented that this aspect of ttie program was satisfactory this 
summer. These su^,"^stions are recorded in Table 15. 



TABLE 15 

What suggestions do you have for improving the central 
admlni^Jtration of the program? 





Supervisors 


Interns 


None 


30 


48 


More lead time 


3 


6 


Better intercommunication 


1 


14 


Supervisor orientation 


6 


6 


Others 


7 


8 



Included in the intern program's educational component was a 
series of problem-related seminars hosted by agency officials from 
various areas. Eighteen seminars on eleven different topics were held; 
each averaged three hours in length. Interns were encouraged to 
attend at least three seminars during the course of the summer. 
Question 3 on this part of the HAQ asks for the supervisors' reaction 
to these seminars. As the table below indicates, only a very small 
number of supervisors saw these seminars as being less than 
worthwhile. 



TABLE 16 

What are your reactions to the time the intern(s) spent 
attending the educational seminars? 

Supervisors 



Interns 



No comment 

Favorable 

OK 

Not worthwhile 
Indifferent 



12 
19 
10 
4 
2 



15 

27 
5 
2 



The final question on the HAQ 
improving the program. As Table 17 
to mako no further recommendation 
frequently appearing comment. 



TABLE 

Do you have any general recomml 
program administratio 



None 

More lead time 
Others 



This report shows the general fed 
who responded to the MAQ. In no w: 
categorical outline of the superv 
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supervisors' responses verbatim, be r 
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intern program. 

There can be one overriding 
evaluation: That the respondent supe 
greatly pleased with their individu; 
program overall. 

Representative C 

TJiis section contains some re} 
supervisors drawn from the Host 
comment is followed by the general 
placed in for purposes of recording res 

t\.,- ; -Intern-Super\ 

Question 3. V lat are souie of the thir 
you feel were most helpful to him 
project? 
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TABLE 15 

)s do you have for improving the central 
linlstration of the program? 

Supervisors 



Interns 



30 
3 
1 
6 
7 



48 
6 

14 
6 
8 
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TABLE 16 

eactions to the time the intern(s) spent 
ing the educational seminars? 

Supervisors 



Interns 



12 
19 
10 
4 
2 



15 
33 
27 
5 
2 



The final question on tlie HAQ asked again for suggestions for 
improving the program. As Table 17 shows, most supervisors wished 
to make no further recommendations except for "more Ic ^1 time," a 
frequently appearing comment. 



TABLE 17 

Do you have any general recommendations or suggestions for 
program administration for next year? 



Supervisors 



Interns 



None 

More lead time 
Others 



34 
7 

6 



49 
22 
11 



This report shows the general feelings of the 47 intern supervisors 
who responded to the HAQ. In no way can it be more than a general 
categorical outline of the supervisors' feelings. It is strongly 
recommended that the next section, which contains some of the 
supervisors' responses verbatim, be read carefully in order that the 
reader can more accurately judge the supervisors' impressions of the 
intern program. 

There can be one overriding conclusion drawn from this 
evaluation: That the respondent supervisors were, generally speaking, 
greatly pleased with their individual interns and with the intern 
program overall. 

Repre.sentative Comments 

This sectron contain;: some representative responses of the 
supervisors drawn from tlie Host Agency Questionnaire. Each 
comment is foUov.ed by the general category (in pareiitheses) it war, 
placed in for purposes of recording results. 

Part 1 —intern-Supervisor Relations 

Question 3. What are some of the things you did with tlie intern that 
you feel were most helpful to him in successfully completing his 
project? 



Actually visiting several industrial parks and going with Joe on 
his first visit to one of the local contacts, [Accompanied on 
specific tasks) 

Intern learned prepare precise, accurate, and brief statistical 
reports; intern obtained skill in technical writing techniques. 
[Skill development] 

The most helpful action that 1 took was to tell him where 
information could be found and to suggest avenues to be pursued 
in order to secure the data necessary to complete the project, 
[Helped find resources and make appointments] 

Question 3(B). What are some of the thing, you did that, in thinking 
back, might not have helped the intern or even made things more 
difficult for him? 

By far the greatest hindrance was my inaccessibility to the 
interns at times, [Too little time for supervision] 

D le to the sensitive nature of our work and because of tiic fact 
that much information obtained is confidential, it was impossible 
to allow the interns access to all information which would have 
benefited them. [Lack of information] 

Intern best qualified to answer tliis, [Others] 

In some cases Jeanne had to find a coinmunity resource to meet 
the needs of one of the youngsters she was supervising rather 
than simply contact an agency which another worker had an 
ongoing relationship with. (Lack of experience] 

Question 4. Please try to recall and describe the experiences that 
have been most rewarding to you personally. 

The ability of the intern to ''take hold" of the project and do an 
excellent job without day-to-day direction and guidance, 
(Intern's work] 

Witnessing the intern become truly involved, contributory, and 
fulfilled in the specific area of work (psychological testing) 
comprising the project. [Intern's learning] 



Steve is a highly intelligent, perceptive 
conversations about community and 'lii: 
rewarding, in view of Steve's dilTc/en 
judgment. [ Intern's fresh outlook] 

The sheer vigor, vitality, and enthusiastic 
Spitzer to the project. [Intern's workj 

Part 2-Evaluation of Projei 

Question J. What were the project streng' 
Strengths listed included: 

Providing a public and departmental doc; 
historical development of the Deparlme 
[Compilation of data] 

The fact that this was the first attempt at 
meliiod for distributing these monies i^ 
[Improved agency's ser\ice to public] 

This project provided a mathematically one 
opportunity to apply his educational bacl* 
interest area] 

The interns enabled the SWMS to reach s 
goals which had thus far been unattain 
manpower. [General service to agency] 

Weaknesses that were mentio^'icd included the f 

Periiaps the project weaknesses included ll 
did not have the in-depth experience and t 
an m-depth study of the entire payabi 
information, experience] 

Are you kidding-l wouldn't swap my expi 
for anything! [None] 

Lack of time to see his project throng 
running on the computer. A project of tl 
about six months minimum. [Lack of time' 
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try to recall and describe the experiences that 
irding lo you personally. 

le intern to 'Make hold*' of the project and do an 
without day-to-day direction and guidance. 

ntern become truly involved, contributory, and 
specific area of work (psychological testing) 
roject, [Intern's learning] 



Steve is a higiily intelligent, perceptive individual, and our 
conversations about community and highway planning were 
rewarding, in \icw of Steve's differences in opinion and 
judgment. [Intern's fresh outlook) 

The sheer vigor, vitality, and enthusiastic commitment of Mr. 
Spitzer to tiie project. [Intern's work] 

Part 2 -Evaluation of Project 

Question 3. What were the project strengths and weaknesses? 
Strengths listed included: 

Providing a public and departmental document portraying the 
historical development of the Department of Public Safety. 
[Compilation of data] 

The faci that this was the first attempt at determining a rational 
method for distributing these monies is its major strength. 
[Improved agency *s service to public] 

This project provided a mathematically oriented student with the 
opportunity to apply his educational background. [Working n 
interest area] 

The intcnis enabled the SWMS to reach some very worthwhile 
goals which had thus far been unattainable due to lack of 
manpower. [General service to agency} 

Weaknesses that were mentioned included the following: 

Perhaps the project weaknesses included the fact that the intern 
did not have iht in-depth experience and therefore could not do 
an in-depth study of the entire payables system. [Lack of 
information, experience} 

Are you kidding-1 wouldn't swap my experience with these kids 
for anything! [None] 

Lack of time to see his project through to completion and 
running on the computer, A project of this kind usually takes 
about six months minimum, [Lack of time] 
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As the Student Intern Projecl oT the Southern Regional liclucation 
Board (SREB) moves into its sixth year of operation, the veriHcation 
of certain assumptions concerning the resource development intern- 
ship seems timely. This report is designed, through the evaluation oT 
data collected IVo-n SREB interns during the summers of 1968, 
1969, and 1970, to accomplish the following two objectives: (1) to 
provide statistical verification of certain attitudinal changes evi- 
denced in SREB interns as a result of their internship experiences: 
and (2) to substantiate the internship as a method of educating 
young people and encouraging them to consider public-service 
careers. 

Analysis of the effect of the internship experience on the 
individuals involved can take a variety of forms. The approach used 
here is the evaluation of matched sets of questionnaires administered 
to SREB interns at the beginning and the end of the twelve-week 
internship period. The total sample \wiy composed of 103 sets 
completed by 37 interns in 1968, 40 i;i 1969, and 27 in 1970. In ail 
cases, the pre-internship questionnaire (Appendix A) was adminis- 
tered during the first week of the internship period; ihe post-intern- 
ship questionnaire (Appendix B> was administered approximately 
two weeks after the completion of the individual's summer work. 

Two types of question:* arc used in this evaluation: (1) reficctive 
questions which called on the respondent to analyze his summer's 
experience from a personal standpoint, to therefore show how the 
intern himself perceived the benefits of his internship; and (2) ques- 
tions which appeared in substantially the same form on both the 
pre-internship questionnaire and the post-internship questionnaire, to 
therefore exhibit certain attitudinal changes which occurred in the 
respondent between the beginning of his internship and the end. The 
questions represented in Tables 1, 6, and 9 are questions of the first 
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type; the data presented in all other tables was extracted from 
answers to ciuestions of the second type. 

The method used for data compilation consisted of transferring 
each respondent's answers to selected questions to a system card 
which also contained the respondent's relevant personal data, 
incliiriing age, sex, marital status, academic status, academic major, 
college, home sta^e. and type of project. It was originally assumed 
that such personaTdata might prove that certain iypes of respondents 
would be likely to give certain answers* This assumption proved false; 
personal differences among different groups of respondents was 
negligible. From these system cards, data was tabulated and put into 
the table form used throughout the report. 

For the sake of brevity, the terms "pre-internship questionnaire" 
and "post-internship questionnaire" will be abbreviated as "pre" an-I 
"post" for the remainder of the report. 

The data examined is presented in the following pages in three 
groups: (1) questions relating to the service component of service- 
learning inteniships; (2) questions relating to the influence of 
internships on career choices; and (3) questions relating the intern- 
ship experience to more traditional classroom education. 

Four groups of questions fall into the first category, that of 
questions relating to the service component of internships. Examina- 
tion of these questions indicate four pertinent characteristics: 
(l)lhat interns are aware of the social and economic problems that 
they are to help solve; (2) that interns realize the need for solving 
tliose problems: (3) that the interns are aware of the methods and 
approaches for solving the problems; and (4) that they actually take 
part in the solution of the problems. 

When asked "Has your internship made you more aware of social 
and economic problems?" the overslielming majority of the respond- 
ents answered *'Ycs" (as Table 1 below indicates). ^Further, of the 
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five who answered "No," three stated that they were aware of the 
problems before their internship; therelorc, only two ean be said to 
have given a negative answer. The respondents were also asked to list 
what problems they beeame aware of during their internship; the 
responses are listed below. Even though this question is retlective, 
and not part of a matched set, it too exhibits attitudinal change on 
the part of the respondent by his own admission of increased 
awareness. A question appearing on both questionnaires a*^ked the 



TABLE 1 

Has your internship made you more aware of social and economic 
problems? In what ways? (No, 13 post) 



N 



Yes 


98 


No 


5 


Problems listed by "Yes" Respondents 




Aware through first-hand experience 


33 


Aware of problems of poverty 


29 


Aware of attempted solutions to problems 


20 


Aware of bureaucratic inadequacies 


13 


Aware of deplorable living conditions 


6 


Aware of inadequate health care 


3 


Aware of local apathy to problems 


3 


Aware of strained black -white relations 


2 



respondents to rate the need for accelerating social and economic 
development. On both questionnaires 93 percent said that such 
acceleration was ''vitally needed," The figures in Table 2 below 
represent the responses of the 95 interns whose responses remained 
the same on both questionnaires. 

Only seven interns* responses varied from pre to post on this 
question; four changed from "vitally needed" to ''important, but not 
pressing," and three others changed from "important, but not 
pressing" to *'vital!y needed." Such a small number (less than 7 
percent of the total sample) indicates that attitudes toward social 
and economic development did not change appreciably. Thus, it can 
be concluded that interns realize the need for accelerating social and 
economic development, 
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TABLE 2 

How do you rate the need for social and ecc 
in America today? (No, 4 pre, (Mo 



Vitally needed 

Important, but not pressing 

Present rate sufficient 

Could slow pace without adverse effects 
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TABLE 2 



How do you rate the need for social and economic development 
in America today? (No. 4 pre« No. 12 post) 



N 



Vitally needed 88 

Important, but not pressing 6 

Present rate sufficient 1 

Could stow pace without adverse effects 0 



That interns gain insight into mctliods and approaches to 
problem-solving can be seen through examination of three sets of 
questions. The first two sets asked the respondent to indicate at 
which governmental level resource development is most effectively 
conducted. In the first set. Table 3 shows tiiat over 60 percent of the 
interns gave the same response on both pre and post, and the 
majority of these lc!t that the federal government was the most 
effective agency in developing resources. Of the 39 percent whose 
responses changed from pre to post, nearly half changed from other 
choices to the federal government. This seems to imply that the 
interns' work with governmental agencies makes them more acutely 
aware of the federal government's infiuence in resource development 
activities. 

The second set asked the internes reasons tor the selection of the 
particular agency he chose in Table 3; Table 4 shows the results. 
Interns whose responses remained the same on the above question, 
and those whose responses changed, realized that resources, money, 
and manpower, professional ability, and effective program develop- 
ment lead toward the solution of problems inhibiting effective 
resource development. Allowing multiple responses generated 74 
reasons from the 62 non-changing respondents and 48 reasons from 
the 39 whose responses changed on the above question. 

Program development, one of the major reasons given in Tabic 4 
above, was recognized by the interns a ; an effective problem-solving 
approach again later. In answer to the ^.jestion of how resoi rce 
development can best be accomplished, 69 interns changed responses 
from pre to post; the majority of tliose changed from '^expanding 
present programs" and "developing new programs" to a combination 
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TABLE 3 



TABLE E 



Agency most effective in resource development: (No, 2 pre. No. 10 post) 



Same Response Pre and Post (62) 




Federal government 


41 


Regional government 


8 


Private foundations 


5 


Local government 


3 


State government 


3 


Civic groups 


2 


Different Responses Pre to Post (39) Pre 


Post 


Federal government 5 


19 


Regional government 1 1 


7 


Private foundations 10 


7 


Local government 6 


3 


State government 2 


2 


Civic groups 5 


1 




TABLE 4 




Explain the basis for your selection of the agency you listed 


as most effective. (No. 3 pre. No. 1 1 post) 




Same Response Pre and Post to Question No. 2 




Greatest resources, money, manpower 


3' 


Most effective program developer 


1? 


Creative, flexible, innovative 


9 


Most professional ability 


7 


Greatest social conscience 


5 


Close to problems 


4 


Most clearly defined goals 


1 


Different Responses Pre to Post to Question No. 2 




Greatest resources, money, manpower 


18 


Most effective program developer 


9 


Creative, flexible, innovative 


10 


Most professional ability 


5 


Greatest social conscience 


2 


Close to problems 


3 


Most clearly defined goals 


1 




Resource development can b 
by: (No. 5 pre. No 

Same Response Pre and Post (31 ) 
Expanding present programs 
Developing new supplementary program 
Combination of above 
Changing entire social economic system 
Combination of current activities 
Other 

Different Responses Pre to Post (69) 
Expanding present programs 
Developing new supplementary program 
Combination of above 
Changing entire social-economic system 
Combination of current activities 
Other 



of the two. As also shown in Tabic 5 
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hination approach. 
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